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Teachers (College 
RECORD 


October, 1927 


REPORT OF THE DEAN OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


For THE AcADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927 


N RETIRING from the office which I have held for thirty years, 
I wish to express to the Trustees of Teachers College, to the 
President of the University, and to all my colleagues my sincere 
appreciation of their generous forbearance of my shortcomings and 
their unfailing support in every worthy undertaking. In unity of 
effort, in devotion to an ideal, in happy personal relationships, these 
years are unsullied by any instance of disloyalty or petty selfishness. 
It is a record of which I am inordinately proud and for which I am 
indebted to the abounding good will of my colleagues. 

This final report gives me the opportunity to review the progress 
of professional education during the thirty years past. In this move- 
ment Teachers College has had a part, but as I view the entire field 
I realize that the same forces which have influenced us have also been 
operative elsewhere. 

The growth of professional schools is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic in recent university history. A comparison of the offer- 
ing in professional education to-day with that of a generation ago 
shows that not only have professional schools increased in number, 
but their facilities have expanded beyond bounds conceived as possible 
by the most enthusiastic promoters of professional training in any 
earlier decade. In Columbia University, for example, within the 
period of active administrative service of its present President the 
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three professional schools in existence when he took office have been 
entirely rebuilt and six new schools established, with teaching staff, 
equipment, and student body that stand comparison with the best in 
their respective fields. It is significant, too, that this expansion within 
the University system has not been at the expense of either collegiate 
or graduate instruction; Columbia College and the Schools of Politi- 
cal Science, Philosophy, and Pure Science are stronger and larger 
than they were when they provided whatever was given by way of 
fitting their students for the vocations now represented in the newer 
professional schools. 

This development of professional education is the direct outcome, 
on the one hand, of increasing wealth—the ability to pay for expert 
service—and, on the other hand, of the increasing complexity of mod- 
ern life and the inability of most people to cope with the forces that 
have been released through scientific discoveries. Our international 
relations and the rise of corporations and of great industrial estab- 
lishments have affected our schools of law and business; discoveries 
of the causes of diseases and their preventive treatment are reflected 
in the curriculum of the medical school; the development of ore treat- 
ment to make low-grade ores profitably available has forced a new 
type of specialization in the school of mines; the invention of new 
machines for utilizing new discoveries gives new tasks in engineering; 
the designing and building of skyscrapers is a new problem in archi- 
tecture; increasing competition in business, in journalism, in phar- 
macy, and in dentistry, as in every desirable vocation, bespeaks some 
means whereby those who are willing to fit themselves for superior 
service may get adequate training; the increase in printed matter in 
every field, the growth of specialization in every profession, and the 
general diffusion of knowledge among all classes of our population 
give an impetus to the training of librarians; and withal the pressure 
upon elementary and secondary teachers to supply these higher schools 
with better students and at the same time to satisfy patrons and tax- 
payers that they are getting their money’s worth in better character 
and better citizens, is the raison d’étre of the school of education. 
These are merely examples of changes that have been forced upon 
our professional schools in recent years by conditions that have arisen 
in the outside world. The willingness of the public to absorb the 
graduates of professional schools and to pay them in proportion to 
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their ability to render expert service is the correlative factor in the 
development of professional education. Neither force operating 
alone could account for the present situation in the American uni- 
versity. 

But what is professional education? The answer is that profes- 
sional education as conceived to-day is not an initiation or introduc- 
tion into some esoteric order. The professional worker claims no 
mystic gift or mysterious skill that sets him apart from his fellows. 
What he has can be acquired by anyone with the requisite intellectual 
ability who will follow the orderly progression prescribed for learners 
in his profession. All that the novice needs in his preparation is 
already in the possession of some master, or can be found in print. 
It is the business of the professional school to help him on the way 
that the masters have trod, to give him as much of the masters’ 
knowledge as he can learn in the time at his disposal, to imbue him 
with their ideals, to put him in the way of acquiring their skill, and, 
if possible, to make him self-reliant in coping with new conditions 
and self-directive in the advancement of his profession. In other 
words, the professional school is a short cut to an objective taken 
under guides who know where they are going and how to avoid the 
pitfalls that beset the path of the lone traveller. The professional 
school, therefore, is at best only one means of providing what is 
needed by the professional worker. What he is and what he knows 
when he enters the professional school condition the training that the 
school can give, and what he is and what he does after he leaves the 
school determine his professional standing. Professional education 
does not begin with the professional school, nor does it end there. 
The professional school is merely a section of the route which the 
novice takes on the way to mastery in his profession. 

The continuity of the educational process through lower schools, 
the college, the professional school, and on into practical life, is 
responsible for much of the confusion of mind regarding the materials 
and methods of instruction at the successive stages of advancement. 
It is conceded that a liberal education in the arts and sciences is an 
essential part of the equipment of every professional worker, but it 
is sometimes assumed that liberal education ends with secondary 
school or college. Another fallacious assumption is that professional 
education has no place in the college and ends with a degree from the 
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professional school. The fact is that whatever a man learns tends 
either to liberalize or to degrade him, just as whatever he acquires 
through’ study and experience is an asset in his vocational capital. 
The difference that exists between liberal and professional educa- 
tion—and it is very real—is not primarily a matter of mental matur- 
ity or of grade of schooling or of subjects of instruction; it is 
primarily a matter of attitude of mind toward what is learned. In 
liberal education, the question is what will the subject do for the 
student; the question in professional education is what will the stu- 
dent do with the subject. In either case, something happens to the 
learner and he gets something that he can use, but very properly 
the emphasis is put on getting in the college, and on using in the pro- 
fessional school. In the college this emphasis begets an interest in a 
subject which finds its fruition in devotion to scholarship in the gradu- 
ate schools. The same subject, taught in a professional school, has 
a different use; its purpose is not to round out the subject in scholarly 
fashion, but to be of service in professional practice. The problem of 
the professional curriculum, therefore, is to choose those subjects 
which have the most direct bearing on practice, and to select within 
each subject those materials which can be best presented within the 
time allotted. 

Professional schools, as constituted to-day, are offshoots of the col- 
lege. Any homogeneous group of students who desire to enter a 
vocation that promises reasonable security of tenure and satisfactory 
economic return can find somewhere a group of instructors to guide 
them and an institution to sponsor their school. Long before this 
stage is reached, however, the vocation has been drawing on lower 
school and college for some of its equipment; the rest has been sup- 
plied by apprentice training under master workmen. Our oldest pro- 
fessional schools—theology, law, and medicine—grew up outside the 
college in response to public needs, but their students were neverthe- 
less products of the college, from which was derived most of their 
intellectual sustenance. A survey of the vocations which college 
graduates enter nowadays will show that many occupations in public 
life, trade, and industry are in the position that law and medicine 
and the other professions were before the university set up its pro- 
fessional schools. From this vocational fringe surrounding the col- 
lege and through the collegiate system of elective courses designed to 
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meet individual needs, other professional schools will sometime come 
into being. 

The American college, therefore, may be unintentionally but never- 
theless actually is making a large contribution to professional educa- 
tion. College students with a professional bent may pick and choose 
for themselves not only the subjects which by an elective system may 
be directed to their future needs, but they may also offset the system- 
atic presentation of any subject along scholarly lines by choosing to 
dwell upon those parts for which they see some practical use. This 
is merely another way of saying that professional education is a mat- 
ter of learning as well as of teaching. The mental set of both teacher 
and student must be taken into account. 

No subject in the curriculum of a professional school can be taught 
in its entirety; if, indeed, such a thing is possible anywhere. The 
accumulation of materials in every field of human interest is now so 
great that the teacher of any subject at any level is at his wit’s end 
to know how and what to choose. The only guide in the professional 
school is the needs of the practitioner. The minimum standard is 
the preparation that best fits the novice to take the next step on leav- 
ing school. Herein our professions differ. In some, like law and 
medicine, the graduate of the professional school enters upon a fur- 
ther period of supervised training under the eye of a master who will 
tolerate no mistakes. In other fields, like teaching, journalism, and 
pharmacy, the novice must stand on his own feet from the first day 
of practice. The amount and kind of technical training that should 
be provided in the professional school is fixed by these conditions. 
The one inflexible requirement is that what is needed in practice must 
be taught. That school does best which fits its products to take the 
successive steps in their professional careers in confident, intelligent, 
and skillful fashion. 

A corollary is that whatever should be taught is important. There 
can be no gradations in professional instruction comparable to lower 
and higher, or elementary, secondary, and collegiate, as found in the 
academic field; such distinctions exist only in the development of a 
subject. Whatever is needed in practice must be taught regardless of 
its simplicity or its complexity; it may be easy or it may be difficult 
to learn, but it must be mastered. This is the first law in professional 
training; its application does away at once with all deference to aca- 
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demic traditions regarding the hierarchy of subjects and of grada- 
tions within subjects. 

A new professional school, an offshoot of the college, naturally 
carries with it many academic traditions. These traditions crop up 
in admission requirements, methods of teaching, examinations, de- 
grees, student government, and the like, sometimes to the advantage 
of the professional school, but quite as likely to the detriment of pro- 
fessional education. The most serious transfer, however, is the 
carrying over of the academic teacher. A professional interest and 
complacent willingness to accept a new salaried position is not suf- 
ficient qualification for teaching in a professional school. The aca- 
demically minded teacher revels in his subject; he classifies, systema- 
tizes, expands, and magnifies it; he has such implicit faith in its 
educational efficacy that he believes no education complete without it; 
scholarship is his ideal, and if he be a good teacher, his students are 
swept along by his enthusiasm. Such teachers are a blessing in an 
academic institution, but they make trouble in a professional school. 
Not that scholarship is not wanted in a professional school, but it is 
scholarship based on knowledge selected and evaluated in terms of 
professional needs. Even the professionally minded teacher carries 
over some of the tradition of his academic training. As he accumu- 
lates more and more information within his field, he is tempted to 
magnify the importance of what he knows; his pride in his acquisi- 
tions, especially if he engages in research, biases his judgment; the 
last new discovery looms large in his eyes—too large oftentimes for 
professional needs. Indeed, it is as possible to present a professional 
subject academically as to present an academic subject professionally. 
It is wholly a matter of emphasis in the selection and evaluation of 
materials of instruction. 

One other fundamental problem presents itself in every profes- 
sional school. It concerns the length of the curriculum. Here again 
academic tradition tends to prescribe certain intervals between de- 
grees, but by and large the time spent in formal training for any 
profession is fixed by the economic return that may be expected from 
professional practice—not merely the return in dollars and cents, but 
also the return in human satisfactions. The school that prescribes 
too long a curriculum in comparison with other schools runs the 
risk of losing some of its best students and of keeping the plodders 
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whose only hope of success in open competition is the advertising 
value of an exclusive degree. Legal enactments or the united judg- 
ment of prominent representatives of a profession expressed through 
national organizations may go far toward fixing the limits of profes- 
sional training, but the prospect of increased compensation for more 
expert service is the only safe basis for raising standards in any 
professional school. 

The problem of problems in a professional school is to find a way 
of giving to students, in the limited time at their disposal, that knowl- 
edge and skill which the faculty knows are needed for subsequent 
professional advancement. There is vastly more material available 
than can be utilized. To meet new conditions or to make use of 
new materials, there is need of readjustments which are not always 
easy to secure. The first step is to modify old courses, generally by 
the process of addition without subtraction. The next step is to 
introduce new courses. Either method results ultimately in extending 
the hours of prescribed duties beyond the ability of students to do 
honest work. A notable example of this tendency was seen in the 
medical schools a few years ago when upward of forty hours a week 
were prescribed for class work. The only sensible thing to.do under 
such circumstances was to reduce the prescription or to extend the 
curriculum. The medical schools took both ways out. They cut to 
reasonable length the number of hours prescribed for class work and, 
being unable to extend the curriculum upward, they forced it down- 
ward into the college by requiring a particular combination of courses 
for admission. By virtue of the elective system, the college has come 
to the rescue of the schools of law, medicine, and engineering. Other 
pre-professional courses will be set up in the college whenever the 
other professional schools discover that they are loaded with more 
than the traffic can bear. 

There comes a time, however, when further extension, either down- 
ward or upward, is impossible. When these limits are reached, our 
professional schools will have arrived at the most critical stage of 
their development. They cannot do as the college does—offer a 
choice of courses to suit individual preferences; there is but one choice 
possible, and that is to choose to do what the profession demands of 
its novices. 

One hindrance to unbiased selection of materials for instruction in 
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a professional school is a departmental organization of the staff. 
Such an organization has the backing of academic tradition and is 
fostered in the professional school by pride of ownership in a particu- 
lar field. A sense of proprietorship is the natural reaction to con- 
sciousness of possession. The recognition of peculiar responsibilities 
on the part of some members of a staff is inevitable for administrative 
purposes, if for no other reason; the expenditure of funds, the equip- 
ment of laboratories, and the management of clinical and hospital 
services are examples of duties that must be assigned to responsible 
persons. It does not follow, however, that such an assignment of 
duties confers the right to build up a department of the academic 
type. A department tends to magnify a subject and to expand a field 
of knowledge, a process proper enough in an academic faculty or in 
the research work of a professional school, but wholly out of place 
in the regular course of instruction of professional novices. The chief 
danger of over-developed departments in a professional school is the 
reluctance of representatives of special interests to subordinate their 
proprietary claims to the welfare of the student body. The tendency 
is to check claim against claim as though a curriculum were an aggre- 
gation of departmental units rather than a consistent whole. When 
faculty politics enters, the contest degenerates into a game of give 
and take between departments in which pacifists suffer and progress 
is checked. Conservatism is the logical result of self-satisfaction and 
the possession of power. 

Methods of teaching in a professional school have undergone a 
marked change in recent years. Blackstone’s Commentaries and sys- 
tematic lectures on materia medica were once staples of instruction 
in our elder schools. Gradually this thrusting of fundamental prin- 
ciples into the foreground has given way to the case system and bed- 
side practice. If the old method tended to hide the trees in the 
woods, the new method tends to let the separate trees blot out the 
woods altogether. A rational theory would preserve the integrity 
of both concrete and abstract factors in teaching. A professional 
school is expected to develop special knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
in its students. It must take into consideration both the learner and 
the things to be learned. The neglect of the learner’s capacity to 
learn is a cause of some troubles. The lower his degree of intelli- 
gence the more stress upon minute direction and specific tasks. The 
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boy apprenticed to a master workman must be shown what to do and 
how to do it, and kept in practice until right habits are formed. But 
at the other extreme, a student of high intelligence who is capable 
of making his own design may with greater assurance be left to find 
his own way of execution. The higher the degree of intelligence, the 
less need of stressing elementary techniques and the greater scope for 
self-reliance and self-direction. No professional school can escape 
the obligation of giving its students the skills necessary to advance- 
ment to the next step in their professional careers, but it requires 
some acumen to determine how much technical training is necessary 
at any particular stage. Considering all that might be taught, the 
limits of time forbid over-indulgence in any phase of the curriculum. 
Reduction in time devoted to technical training is correlated closely 
with increase in intellectual ability. By the same token, the relative 
emphasis upon concrete and abstract knowledge is primarily a matter 
of intelligence of the learner. 

The mark of superior scholarship is the ability to deal with 
abstract terms and fundamental principles. How to arrive at a basis 
of judgment, how to decide whether a thing is good or bad by refer- 
ence to universals, how to analyze a situation and propose a plan 
for its modification, this is the aim of good teaching in its higher 
reaches. The professional school that does not attain some success 
in bringing its students up to this standard is little better than a trade 
school. Students of superior intelligence can easily apprehend the 
fundamentals in any subject, and that without over-much dependence 
upon their teachers; some succeed in spite of their teaching. But all 
students are not of that mental caliber; some need help while learn- 
ing to stand alone. In general, it may be said that most of our stu- 
dents need help and a good deal of it. With most of them, generali- 
zation comes late and by dint of much effort. From the teacher's 
standpoint, the safest approach is by way of concrete instance. 
Neither philosophy nor religion comes by baptism. Talking about 
fundamentals, lecturing about general principles, by the teacher, is 
not the same as understanding by the student. What the learner gets 
from his instruction is the only criterion of worth-while teaching. 
Methods vary with the subject, with the teacher, and with the stu- 
dent. The search for “method,” some universal panacea for all 
pedagogical ills, may be relegated to the realm of quackery. What 
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actually happens with the “‘case method,” the “project method,” and 
the “laboratory method,” and similar devices in teaching, is that a 
way is found by which the learner gets a clear-cut impression of 
a concrete instance. If then the instance is typical of an important 
series of facts, the learner comprehends quickly the abstract concept 
under which all such particulars are subsumed. It is the logical way 
of learning through a psychological approach. The chief virtue in 
the process, however, lies not so much in the method of approach as 
in the selection of the case or the project or the concrete instance. 
It must be one that points directly at the generalization which is 
sought. The generalization once understood, the way is paved for 
its use in eliminating particulars which do not conform to the stand- 
ard. The danger in the “‘case method” is that the fundamental prin- 
ciple may never be adequately comprehended; whereas the fault in 
the systematic approach is that concrete instances may be wanting 
in reality. The systematic method copiously illustrated by cases and 
the use of cases to arrive at fundamentals are but the two sides 
of the same shield. Again the emphasis falls on the choice of mate- 
rials of instruction, a choice dictated by the needs of the practitioner 
rather than by way of developing a subject. 

It has been said that a person who lacks a philosophy of life is like 
a mariner on the high seas without chart or compass. Certainly a 
professional worker without an understanding of the principles of his 
profession has no reliable guide to professional success. It is not 
enough that he should be trained to act under conditions which are 
familiar. Professional growth must somehow keep pace with pro- 
fessional progress. The highest ideal sets a standard of achievement 
which outruns immediate needs and to which the practitioner may 
aspire only after years of persistent striving. The professional school 
that upholds such an ideal and consistently directs its energies to this 
end will surely inspire some of its students to attain the heights of 
their profession. But not all students have the stuff in them that 
makes leaders. Not all mariners are given an opportunity to stand 
on the bridge or to use chart and compass. While it is well to keep 
one’s eyes on the stars, it is the part of wisdom to watch the path. 
In every profession there are minor positions to be filled, subordi- 
nate posts in which reliable workers may give indispensable service, 
expert helpers on jobs requiring codperative effort. A faculty that 
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fails to take into account the range of professional service open to 
its graduates, or refuses to consider the personal qualifications of its 
students, is guilty of malpractice, however high its ideals may be. A 
little common sense mixed with ideals and standards and honors 
makes a good combination. The theorist in professional training 
needs the balance that only actual experience in professional practice 
can supply. 

The problem of securing capable teachers for a professional school 
deserves serious consideration. The desirable qualifications of an 
instructor are so numerous as to make him a paragon of human excel- 
lence—a gentleman, a scholar, a professional expert, a teacher and 
philosopher. The emoluments of a teacher’s job rarely equal the pay 
of a third-rate practitioner. Faith in youth and love of teaching are 
the chief inducements to professorial positions. Part-time service by 
men in active practice can be defended if their activities are confined 
to what they can do best; but their best is seldom revealed in good 
teaching, and never in good management. A professional school con- 
trolled by a faculty whose interests are centered elsewhere is in reality 
an orphanage administered by benevolent sectarians. Our best pro- 
fessional schools have rid themselves of philanthropic volunteers, but 
they have not always succeeded in replacing them with capable teach- 
ers. The best results are obtained by giving to young graduates who 
have the right personality and exceptional ability an opportunity to 
advance in scholarship and to acquaint themselves with professional 
practice, either by supervised contacts with professional workers or 
by actual participation in professional service. Young men trained 
along these lines are then ready for training as teachers. Unfortu- 
nately, this phase of professional equipment is still in the apprentice 
stage. At best, the novice in teaching can hope for only occasional 
visits of his superior officers, and too often their criticisms are not 
constructive. He works behind closed doors; he lacks the stimulus 
to improvement that would come from active competition with his 
fellows in shop or in office or in the field. Experience may bring 
confidence, but it is quite as likely to breed bad habits. Indifference 
to his task, or dislike of it, ultimately quenches all desire to excel. 
Just how such a situation can be remedied it is difficult to see. No 
systematic plan of teacher-training is likely to meet the needs of all 
professional schools. Some instruction in the psychology of indi- 
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vidual differences and the learning process might have general appli- 
cation, and by proper criticism bad classroom habits might be over- 
come; but the fundamental problem in teaching lies in the selection 
of materials of instruction and their presentation in such a way as to 
meet professional needs. Inasmuch as our schools have little in 
common by way of materials or professional needs, it would seem 
that each one must work out its own salvation. With ever-increasing 
supply of new knowledge in every field, with curricula crowded to the 
limit, with the public demand for new professional skills, it is appar- 
ent that the next step in advance in professional education must come 
through better equipped teachers. 

The insistent appeal of society for increasingly expert service 
forces our professional schools to provide for specialization along 
many lines. In medicine the specialist has almost superseded the fam- 
ily doctor; in law no one aspires to fame in every department; in 
engineering there is sharp cleavage between service in the line and in 
the staff; in journalism the range is from business management to 
editorial writing; in teaching every leader is a specialist, because he 
stands alone. And, moreover, each specialty implies research and 
investigation. The search for information, the quest of discovery, 
not only is the means of defining the limits of a new field of knowl- 
edge, but it supplies a life-giving stream to the standard professional 
curriculum. Academic research may lead the investigator to take 
more interest in his subject than in his students, but professional 
research is so intimately tied up with practice that, like charity, it 
blesses both him who gives and him who takes. Obviously, a course 
for beginners is not designed to train specialists. Whatever provi- 
sion is made must be postgraduate. 

Specialization of professional service is no new thing, but formal 
schooling for it is a recent introduction. In most fields the apprentice 
system still predominates; special knowledge and skills are picked up 
by working with a master. Cooperation with hospitals and the devel- 
opment of research in medical schools are beginning to offer a new 
route to medical specialists; journalism finds an opportunity in the 
difficulties encountered by reporters in getting the chance to qualify 
for special positions. Teachers College is an outstanding example 
of a professional school devoted exclusively to specialized training. 
The reason is that in our lower schools no systematic provision is 
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made for supervised training of teachers after they leave the normal 
school, and little opportunity is given to qualify for higher positions. 
In some other professional fields practitioners can get what they want 
without leaving employment or the expenditure of funds. It follows, 
therefore, that graduate work in such professional schools will be 
delayed. The time is coming, however, with the advancement of 
research and highly developed techniques in practice, when the facili- 
ties of the professional school will outweigh the advantages offered 
by the master specialist. 

Specialization presupposes some years of successful experience in 
professional practice—the kind of experience that reveals one’s pow- 
ers and justifies one’s ambition to press forward. It is not merely 
age, therefore, but primarily a view of life and an appreciation of 
professional responsibility that come with age, which differentiate 
the postgraduate student from the novice in training. The two kinds 
do not mix well. When both are found in the same institution, it is 
almost inevitable that the interests of one should be sacrificed to the 
advantage of the other. My prediction is that the Columbia schools 
of law, medicine, engineering, business, and journalism will eventually 
become postgraduate schools. The present curricula of these schools 
cannot be lengthened materially without cutting themselves off from 
the base of supplies, and it is idle to suppose that a genuine postgradu- 
ate school with its mature and self-selected students can be made a 
mere addendum to anything that now exists. Undergraduate profes- 
sional schools may be maintained indefinitely, if room and equipment 
and financial support are assured, but no great university can fail 
to respond to the obligation of using its resources first of all for the 
education of those who are to become the leaders in the strategic 
positions of public life. 

The fact that educational progress is conditioned by intellectual 
ability leads some critics to denounce the work of American schools 
and colleges. Comparison is made with schools abroad—particularly 
German schools under the old régime—greatly to the disadvantage 
of our own institutions. It is said that two years or more are lost 
somewhere between the primary school and the university, and withal 
the foundation for higher education is less securely laid. Be that as 
it may, the criticism would be much more worth while if its spokes- 
men knew more of their subject. The American professor who 
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spends a year or two in a German university is greatly impressed 
with the freedom of teaching and the freedom of learning that pre- 
vail in those institutions; he sees students making their way with little 
help and attaining a conspicuous standing in scholarship, but he does 
not see what has gone before the university experience and he knows 
little of the forces that underlie the social system. 

The German schools under the old régime—the old régime is the 
one always set up as an example to us—were state controlled and 
state administered. Their direction, even if supported by munici- 
palities, was according to state regulations; the curriculum was pre- 
scribed by state authority; they were inspected and examined by 
state officials. Their teachers were educated in state institutions, 
licensed by state examination, appointed by the state, paid by the 
state, and pensioned in old age by the state. Probably no nation 
has ever had so competent a body of teachers as Prussia had in her 
secondary schools before the war. They were civil servants sworn 
to uphold the government, and right well did they do their duty. 
They knew exactly what to teach at every step, and their methods 
permitted of no excuses. Boys spent long hours in school, and every 
hour was an instruction period. The teacher’s business was to teach 
—not to hear recitations; the boy’s task was to learn what the teacher 
presented. There was no need of textbooks with explanations and 
illustrations and worked-out examples. In mathematics the textbook 
was a collection of problems; in history, a syllabus; in foreign lan- 
guages, the literature itself. Home work was a review of what had 
been learned in class. The aim was to have the boy learn what his su- 
periors decreed that he should know, and to acquire that knowledge 
with as few mistakes as possible. And that no outside distraction 
should interfere, the boy was the ward of the school from the time 
he left home until his return. Hence, parents had nothing to say 
about what was done in school; visitation was permitted only on exhi- 
bition days; admission to a public library was forbidden; extra-cur- 
ricular activities were restricted, and even the publishing of a school 
paper was forbidden. Finally, the boy’s education was topped off 
in the years spent in military training. Such, in brief, was the making 
of candidates for admission to the German university. Is it possible 
to conceive of an educational system better calculated to beget de- 
pendence upon authority? This system, state-wide in its application 
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and comprehending the education of all boys to the age of nineteen 
or twenty years, made Germany the fighting machine of 1914. 

But dependence upon authority is not synonymous with initiative, 
self-control, and self-reliance that make for leadership. And Ger- 
many did develop leaders of extraordinary capacity. How was it 
done? The answer is, it was done in the German universities and 
higher technical schools and by methods diametrically opposite to the 
methods of the lower schools. The German university required no 
attendance upon its classes; it kept no records and held no examina- 
tions in course; it paid no attention to the habits or conduct of its 
students except in emergency; a student might keep his name on the 
rolls for years and never meet an instructor. Meantime the pros- 
pective leader in public affairs was getting from his student societies 
a training in what constitutes a conventional gentleman, how to live 
his university life, how to meet his equals and address his superiors, 
how to deal with his enemies in the duel—a course of training as 
elaborate and exacting as German thoroughness could make it. From 
such experience one got self-control and Muth, a term, in this sense, 
translatable into English only by a slang phrase. Finally, a time 
came when the state examination had to be met—that gateway to 
every avenue of advance in public life and professional service, a 
hurdle set up by state authority and designed quite as much to bar 
the unfit as to select the best. For this test, the candidate had to fit 
himself with whatever aid he might get from any source. The uni- 
versity offered the means, but the student had little help in using them. 
The man who after years of academic idleness or dissipation could 
pull himself together and finally win his goal was a man of power. 
Initiative developed under the stress of necessity, and with self- 
direction came self-control and self-reliance. In this way Germany 
found her leaders. It was a ruthless system, but there was always 
an over-supply of raw material on which to draw. What to do with 
the failures was a problem that Germany never solved. Bismarck 
realized its significance when he said that Germany had most to fear 
from its educated proletariat. 

Contrast this German mode of education with our own. Schools 
open to children of all classes, supported largely at local expense, 
directed by lay trustees, and controlled by public opinion; teachers 
poorly trained and ill paid; textbooks like encyclopedias; libraries, 
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movies, and the radio at everyone’s disposal; games and sports a 
major interest. The only method of teaching that adults of this gen- 
eration would recognize as typically American was the recitation, the 
repetition in class or on examination of materials assigned for home 
study, a method that encouraged guessing and made class work a 
contest of wits between teacher and pupil. But, whatever its faults, it 
did one thing well: it developed initiative in American youth—it made 
them bold and daring, willing to take chances, ready to try anything 
once. It fits a new country that has need of pioneers. It is a debatable 
question whether schooling determines a people’s characteristics or is 
determined by them. It is clear, however, that our type of schooling 
has been characteristically American. Modification will come in time, 
but revolutionary change is inconceivable so long as our education is 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

Leadership in the future will not come by chance. Scientific precision 
will replace guesswork. Exact knowledge must prevail in high places. 
Something may be done to improve scholarship in our secondary 
schools on the part of those who can use it, but the American second- 
ary school has other duties beside the making of scholars. Granting 
the necessity of scholarship, the heaviest load must be carried by our 
colleges and university schools. They have no need to encourage 
initiative in thought or action in their students; young Americans ex- 
hibit independence enough when left to themselves. But what our stu- 
dents do need is to learn how to study, how to do straightforward, 
logical thinking, how to round out an intellectual task in scholarly 
fashion; in a word, they need discipline in learning. The only way to 
attain this result is by straightforward instruction under a master. 
Desultory teaching with the assignment of tasks to be done at home 
will not do it. Threats and browbeating will not do it. University 
teachers might well learn a lesson from business, where the responsible 
heads train their subordinates in all kindness, but tolerate no mistakes 
and permit no guesswork. 

The oversight of students in the American university is fully 
justified, its practice of requiring class attendance, quizzes, and ex- 
aminations, its emphasis upon personal contact between teacher and 
students—all these peculiarities of our higher education are fully justi- 
fied, if good teaching holds the student to his job. No apology is 
necessary for our failure to use French or German methods in our 
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higher schools, unless we are willing to adopt the European straight- 
jacket in our lower schools. 

This sketch of the principles underlying professional education is a 
summary of the experience gained in thirty years of association with 
my colleagues in Columbia University. While no one school may have 
faced all the problems here presented, every question has been put 
to some school. A digest of the annual reports of the several Deans 
would read like a commentary on the subject. The reports of Presi- 
dent Butler are most illuminating; his clear-cut exposition of the 
philosophic basis of all education has been a standing challenge 
to progressive endeavor in every department. The development of 
Teachers College has been a practical illustration of these principles. 
We have faced new conditions in public education—unparalleled 
growth in school attendance, extraordinary increase in school expendi- 
tures, new ideals, new curricula, and new methods of instruction— 
and have set ourselves the task of training leaders for this new service; 
we have gradually eliminated young students in favor of those who 
have had the best that the college and normal school can give prepara- 
tory to actual experience in teaching; in dealing with specialists we 
have abandoned all set curricula in the effort to meet the needs of 
each individual; we have avoided a departmental organization; and 
we have emphasized research and investigation far beyond the usual 
practice in professional schools. What is known now in every field 
is so much in excess of a student’s ability to acquire in the time at 
his disposal that our chief problem is to choose what is most useful. 
This challenge to the professional acumen of our staff is the legacy 
I leave to my successor and his colleagues in full confidence that they 
will carry on in the spirit that has characterized the work of the past 
thirty years. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James E. RusseLy 
Dean 
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A NEW INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR 
; SURVEY PURPOSES 


By RUDOLF PINTNER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


NTELLIGENCE tests have now become a regular tool for school 
survey purposes. We realize that we cannot properly evaluate the 
work of a school system or of a school or of a teacher without having 
some measure of the mental caliber of the pupil material. The 
proper evaluation of the educational achievement of the school or 
teacher can be obtained only in terms of the intelligence of the chil- 
dren taught. And we now know that classes, schools, and even cities 
differ materially in the average intelligence of their pupils. 

Any good intelligence test can be used. But the usual intelligence 
test has been designed for the rating of individuals and it tends to be 
too long. It is generally time-consuming in giving, but much more 
so in scoring. It is this time spent in scoring that makes a city-wide 
use of intelligence tests particularly expensive. Furthermore, many 
good tests are difficult to score and require the use of trained workers 
if considerable error in scoring is to be avoided.’ The test to be 
described here is an attempt on the part of the writer to construct a 
very short test reliable enough for survey purposes and at the same 
time simple and unambiguous in scoring. The method of scoring is 
simpler and less ambiguous than the scoring methods of tests in com- 
mon use. 


CHOICE OF MATERIAL FOR THE TEST 


There is no novelty in the choice of the material used in the test. 
The intent has been to use the kind of material which has proved 
valuable in the past. The four sub-tests are opposites, analogies, 
number sequence, and classification. 

The whole test consists of these four sub-tests, each comprising ten 
items. The reaction called for is to write in the margin the number 


1 Pintner, R., “Accuracy in Scoring Group Intelligence Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. 17, No. 7, pages 470-475, October, 1926. 
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or letter which corresponds to the correct word. Sample lines are as 
follows: 





Op posites 
outside .3 yard trinside 4 away 2enclosed 8 exterior 


Analogies 
gun—shoot ::knife- grun S8cut 7hat 6bird 5 blade 


Number Sequence 


8 76 5 4 3 (W)t (X)3 (©O)9 (Y)2 (24 


Classification (find what does not belong) 
3 hop 9 run 6 skip 7 stand 8 walk 











SCORING OF THE TEST 


It will be noted that each alternative has not been allotted a number 
from I to § as is the usual custom. Instead of this the numbers seem 
to be allotted in haphazard fashion. The answer numbers (or letters 
for the number sequence test) are written in the margin and, if cor- 
rect, form a series easily remembered by the scorer. The particular 
sequences chosen have been in most cases dates of some historical or 
literary event. Thus for one test we have 1564, the birth of Shakes- 
peare. The scorer simply says to himself 1564, 1564, and so on as 
he checks down the margin. Any sequence of numbers which can be 
readily remembered would do. Dates have been chosen in the belief 
that their associations might help the scorer to keep them in mind. 
In the number sequence test, where letters are written in the margin, 
the ten correct responses spell out a ten-letter word such as “Psy- 
CHOLOGY.”’ 

These devices have in actual practice reduced the scoring time con- 
siderably. The scoring is quicker, easier, and much more agreeable 
to use than the scoring in use with many tests. There is no clumsy 
stencil to handle. No eyestrain from checking underlined “yeses’’ and 
“noes.”’ Undoubtedly the amount of error in scoring will be reduced. 
There is little possibility of ambiguous responses, and thus this most 
prolific source of scoring errors is avoided. 
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One possible objection has been advanced, namely, the discovery 
of the scoring device on the part of the subject. If the subject knows 
the device beforehand, he will of course make a perfect score, and the 
test would be no measure for that subject. The possibility of a subject 
discovering the device while working the test is very remote. No such 
cases have been discovered thus far in using the test. The device 
assumes a knowledge of the general scheme and a knowledge that the 
four numbers recur again and again. If the subject makes an error 
on one ifem as he is working the test, the chance of his discovering the 
scheme becomes very remote indeed. There is more likelihood of a 
good subject discovering the scheme, but in a class of sixty graduate 
students in education not one discovered the scheme while working 
the test, so intent was each subject on answering each item separately 
from the other items. When told to look for a scoring scheme, many 
discovered it, because this test was easy for them and most of the 
items were correctly answered. This would not be the case with 
the children for whom the test has been devised. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE TEST 


If the test is used for survey purposes, no special use will be made 
of an individual’s score. The mean scores of classes or grades or 
schools will be the important values. For sixth grades we have the 
following correlations between the mean scores for each grade on 
Form A and Form B. 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN MEAN Scores For Eacu Grape, 
Form A AND Form B 





City A 22 sixth grade classes r = .89 
City B14 sixth grade classes _r = .69 
City A+ City B 36 sixth grade classes r = .82 











The reliability for the means of classes for the whole spread of the 
test from Grade IV to Grade VIII has not been calculated, but it 
undoubtedly would be higher than .82. One form of the test is there- 
fore sufficiently reliable for use in surveys where means of classes are 
more important than individual scores. 

If the two forms combined were used, the reliability (using Spear- 
man-Brown formula) would probably lie between .go and .94, or 
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higher for a greater spread of grades. The two forms combined 
would therefore be a very reliable instrument for survey purposes. 

The reliability of an individual’s score has been calculated in the 
usual way by correlating Form A with Form B. The reliabilities for 
one form alone and for the two forms combined for various grade 
and age groups are as follows. 


RELIABILITIES FOR Various GRADE AND AGE Groups, 
Form A AnD Form B 








N One Form Two Forms 
Eleven-year-olds—Grades 4 to 8 138 .78 .88 
Grades 5 and 6 60 72 84 
Grades 7 and 8 go .59 74 
Grade 7B 88 65 .79 
Grade 5 192 71 83 
Grades 5, 6, and 7 130 65 79 
Grade 4 46 .56 .72 
Grade 5 129 75 .86 
Grade 6 118 .69 82 
Grade 7 77 54 .70 
Grade 6 378 .74 85 
Industrial School 79 .86 .92 











The reliability for an age group is probably about .78 for one form 
and .88 for the two forms combined; for a grade group, about .70 
for one form and .82 for the two forms combined. A combination 
of the two forms of the test will give a fairly reliable measure of an 
individual’s score. If the two forms are used for this purpose, they 


should be given at the same period, the one form immediately follow- 
ing the other. 


VALIDITY OF THE TEST 


The only validity coefficients calculated have been those with other 
standard tests. Correlations of Form A, Form B, and the total of 
Form A plus Form B with five standard tests follow. 
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CORRELATIONS OF THE TEST WITH 


Five STANDARD TESTS 





N FormA Form B Total 





With Terman Group Test 
Eleven-year-olds—Grades 4 to 8 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grades 5 and 6 


With National Intelligence Test 
Grades 5 and 6 
Grades 7 and 8 
Grade 7B 
Grades 5, 6, and 7 


With Stanford Revision 
Industrial School 


With McCall Multimental 
Grade 5 


With Porteus Test 
Industrial School 





138 

46 
129 
118 


77 
60 


60 
88 


130 


79 


79 


-77 
.68 
62 
.58 
54 
.68 


.68 


.69 
61 


-57 


-73 


59 


79 
52 
.60 
.67 
.58 
71 


.89 
.69 


52 
58 


74 


.66 


82 


.66 
59 


66 
-75 
61 
62 


75 


.67 


39 








With tests of the same general type we find the usual correlations. 
Over the whole range of grades covered by the test, the correlation 
for both forms is probably about .80 and for one form about .75. It 
is obvious, therefore, that this test is measuring the usual verbal type 


of intelligence. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE TEST 


The distribution in percentages of scores for 1,219 sixth grade 
children on Form A and 1,220 sixth grade children on Form B is as 
follows. 
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Scores Form A Form B 
O- 4 0.2 0.2 
5-9 3.2 2.2 

10-14 II .9 10.6 
15-19 19.8 22.0 

20-24 24.6 31.2 

25-29 25.5 26.2 

30-34 12.8 6.6 

35-40 1.9 0.9 

99-9 99-9 

N 1,219 1,220 

Mean 22.11 21.50 

Sigma 6.79 5 .87 

Sigma (mean) 195 .168 











The distribution shows that Form A is slightly easier than Form B. 
Form A shows a greater number of high and low scores. The differ- 
ence between the means is .61, the standard error of this difference is 
.257, and the ratio of the difference to the standard error is 2.395. 


SUMMARY 


1. A new intelligence test especially adapted to survey purposes 
has been constructed. 

2. The novel feature in the test is the extremely rapid and accurate 
method of scoring. 

3. The reliability of class scores on one form of the test is about 
.82 or higher and for the two forms combined, about .go or higher. 

4. The reliability of an individual’s score on one form is about .78 
and for the two forms combined, about .88. 

5. For an age group the test correlates with other standard tests 
of intelligence about .80 for two forms and about .75 for one form. 

6. Form A is about one half of one point easier than Form B. 
The standard deviation of Form A is slightly greater than that of 
Form B. 
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A COURSE IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Witu SoME OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE 
oF EpucATIONAL RESEARCH 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N 1924 I was confronted with the problem of taking over and 
developing a course in research in secondary education. There 
was very little written at that time that one could refer to for help 
in determining the organization of such a course. No one had, or 
even has to date, told what research in education demands. In ana- 
lyzing the problem confronting me I asked myself the question, ‘““What 
do persons undertaking educational research in education have to do? 
What are the procedures and processes that educational research as 
an activity involves?’ A method of obtaining an answer to these 
questions was to find out what procedures and processes others have 
used who have already undertaken and completed a piece of research. 
To do this I read twenty-one Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, listing as I went along all the different operations that were 
performed (as nearly as could be determined from the description 
of the research) from the initial analysis of the problem to its appear- 
ance in book form. The Contributions used were Nos. 146-167, with 
the exception of No. 164, these being the last ones published at that 
time. 
The following is an example of this analysis: 


Ross, Cray CAMPBELL: 
The Relation between Grade School Record and High School Achievement. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 166. 


The problem 

History of problem 

Choice of place of investigation 
Transcript of record 
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Record card 
Mean 
§.D. 
Transmuted score 
Filing devices 
Toops correlation method 
Toops multiple correlation technique 
Criterion 
Weights 
P.E. of r 
Comparison of multiple regression for two years on like data 
Prediction 
Composite 
Theoretical percentage distribution corresponding to r. 
Percentiles 
Quartiles 
Regression equations 
Ogive curves 
Graphs 
Chance 
Percent overlapping 
Conclusions 
Title 
Table of Contents 
List of Tables and Figures 
Printing—binding 


All the separate items in these twenty-one analyses were entered in 
a single list and the frequency of occurrence was checked. In all 
two hundred one items were listed. The items having the greatest 
frequency were then taken off with the intention that they should 
constitute the research course which was being planned. After taking 
out about fifty of the items having the greatest frequency, I was faced 
with the problem of arranging them in order for the purposes of 
teaching. Much to my surprise the items seemed almost to fall into 
a natural order. When the outline of the course was drawn up and 
scrutinized, it was apparent that research after all is only problem 
solving—problem solving on an elaborate scale and with many tech- 
niques which are necessary for handling the special material with 
which educational research deals. 
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OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
I. 


Il. 


II. 


IV. 
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Choice of Problem 
1. Statement 

2. Purpose 

3. Importance 


Bibliography 
1. History of topic 


Analysis of Problem 

1. Definitions of terms 

2. Determination of units of measurement 

3. Sampling—selection of material, subject, place 
a. Representativeness 
b. Adequacy 


Collection of Data 

1. Observation 

2. Rating 

3. Questionnaire 

4. Testing 

5. Secondary statistical sources 


. Treatment of Data 


1. Scoring 
2. Tabulation 
a. Tabulation of questionnaires 
1) Interpretation of tables 
b. The frequency distribution 
1) Smoothing 
3. Statistical methods 
a. Measures of central tendency 
1) The arithmetic mean 
2) The median 
b. Measures of variability 
1) The standard deviation 
2) The quartile deviation 
3) Percentiles 
c. Measures of relationship 
1) Pearson coefficient of correlation 
2) Mean square contingency coefficient 
3) Percent of overlapping 
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d. Measures of reliability 

1) P.E. of mean 
a) P.E. of difference 

2) P.E. of r 

e. Miscellaneous 
1) Transmutation of scores 
2) Spearman-Brown formula 
3) Weighting 

f. Important statistical concepts 
1) Criteria 
2) Validity 
3) Reliability 

g. Partial correlation 

4. Graphical methods 


VI. Construction of Administrative Formulae 
VII. Legal Aspect of Problem 


1. Analysis of regulations 
VIII. Recommendations 
IX. Summary—Conclusions 


X. Organization 
1. Chapters 
2. Lists of 
a. Content 
b. Tables 
c. Charts ! 
3. Title 
4. Acknowledgments 


XI. Publication 


The course, covering two semesters, has been divided at the end 
of the fourth section, which is a natural place to make the break. 

No endeavor is made to cover the topic of collection of data by 
testing, as this topic is more extensively covered in other Teachers 
College courses. The second half of the course is largely statistical. 
Even so, the fundamentals of statistics are not taught, all students 
being required to have a grounding in statistics before enrolling. 
The endeavor is to treat those more advanced topics and economical 
means of computation which should be in the kit of the research 
worker. Problems are assigned which make concrete the topics 
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discussed. As far as possible these problems are taken from class or 
individual projects actually under way. 

This work of making a job analysis of research should be extended. 
Twenty-one samples of research are too small a number to represent 
an adequate sampling of research. One should also repeat this work 
periodically in order to catch changing fashions in educational re- 
search, or to incorporate newly developed techniques. ‘To make a 
really adequate job analysis of educational research is a task that 
someone should undertake. 

In conclusion I should like to discuss briefly three matters of cur- 
rent dispute. 

First, the analysis of the problem leads one to believe that research 
cannot be broken up into types, such as the experimental type, the 
questionnaire type, the survey type, the case study type. Research 
offers a united front. There is always the necessity for a review of 
previous work, always the necessity for determining matters of 
sampling, always the problem of statistical treatment of results. Yet 
each separate problem has its own peculiarities. There are differ- 
ences in the method of collecting the data, and different emphases are 
needed in the question of the treatment of data. But whatever the 
difference in emphases and in techniques, there is in all research an 
underlying similarity which overshadows the differences. Probably 
historical research is as distinct a type of investigation as any, and 
yet it does not cut loose entirely. Every piece of research should 
involve a certain amount of documentary study, and only those 
students are excused from documentary study who tread new fields 
in the van of the movement of scientific education. Perhaps historical 
research would disclaim any use of statistical methods, but one should 
hesitate to generalize on a single case even in history—and where 
there are two or more cases there are statistical methods. 

This brings me to the second point, that ALL research involves the 
use of statistical methods. The vigorous opposition to this state- 
ment which has been expressed is due in part to a misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of statistical methods. To most people, statistical 
methods mean coefficients of correlation, biserial r, normal probability 
curve, correction for attenuation, probable error of the mean, etc. 
It means sheet after sheet packed closely with figures, complicated 
formulae, calculating machines, Greek letters. Not at all. Statis- 
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tics must be used in research both in the solution of particular prob- 
lems and in the solution of general problems. One cannot make an 
accurate observation without using numbers. “This boy is tall, is old, 
is honest,’’ are observations, but they are inaccurate observations. 
One cannot answer how tall, how old, how honest, and give an answer 
without using numbers.’ And the treatment, handling, or combining 
of these numbers involves statistical methods. The simple average 
is a part of statistical methods. One does not need to do difficult or 
complicated things to be working in statistics. No generalization 
should be drawn on the basis of one case. Where two or more cases 
are involved and accurate observation (using observation in a broad 
sense) has been used, there is always the necessity of boiling down 
the figures to bring out certain characteristics of the data, and these 
are statistical methods. Even historical or legal research requires 
statistical methods. One would hardly dare to generalize on the 
nature of the eighteenth century academy on the basis of the descrip- 
tion of a single instance. One would hardly dare generalize on the 
curriculum of a century ago from a single textbook or course of study. 
I venture the opinion that historians are not always as careful as they 
should be that their sampling is representative and adequate. 

I have made it appear as though statistical methods could be made 
very simple. They can be. But statistics have often been used to 
prove both sides of an issue, as in the current prohibition controversy, 
and statistics have by a well known aphorism been made to seem the 
very antithesis of the truth. The pitfalls into which one may stumble 
both in using and in interpreting statistics are many. Consequently 
a smattering of statistical methods is not enough. One should pro- 
ceed far enough with his statistical studies to be able not only to 
compute the common constants accurately, but to understand their 
accuracy or reliability and the factors influencing them. Only then 
is he competent to handle the very simplest research problem. As 
one student said after completing a research in a field where statistical 
methods had never before been used, “I have gained a great respect 
for numbers.” 

The third point which I should like to make is that it does not 
seem possible to me that there should be such a thing as “philosophi- 

*A comparison can be given, such as “is taller than,” but this goes only part way in locating 


; : y P . - 
the answer to the question. An accurate answer can only be given when height is referred to 
some point on a scale. 
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cal research.” There may be “philosophizing,” or “‘deductive reason- 
ing,” or “organization,” but not “philosophical research.” Perhaps 
this goes back to the definitions of both philosophy and research. By 
philosophy is meant the philosophy of education, and as usually con- 
sidered in this country it treats of such matters as the aims and end 
of education, the relation of education to the nature of the individual 
and the society in which he lives, general characteristics of method 
and moral education. The philosophy of education employs prin- 
cipally the method of ratiocination and tends to work from generals 
to particulars. Research, on the other hand, reduced to its simplest 
terms, is the arrangement of observations. Research depends in the 
first place on data of some kind, something that has been collected 
or observed and evaluated or counted. Anything may be observed or 
counted in research in education from natural objects, movements 
of people, and the products of activity (as in test results) to people’s 
expressed likes and dislikes or opinions. But all research involves the 
collection and arrangement of data of some kind. Now philosophy 
is not interested in the reduction of observations and as soon as it is 
it becomes science. To be sure, philosophy accepts the generaliza- 
tions of science and strikes out from them. But the generalizations 
of science are only a starting point and not an ending point. The up- 
to-date philosopher is constantly using the latest results of science, 
but he uses them in his study and not in the laboratory. His purpose 
is not to inquire further into science but to synthesize the results of 
science, to show their relationship to one another and to the unstudied 
phenomena of the world, and above all to show the meaning and sig- 
nificance of science. So I would not call the development of a new 
system of philosophy an act of research. Wide reading it demands, 
yes; but all is done in the library or the study and not in the laboratory 
or testing room. Sometimes philosophy may claim that it is doing 
research in such fields as character education or child welfare. That 
is because until very recently these fields have been outside the do- 
main of science and have been the paramount interest of the philos- 
ophers. But character is now a very proper study of the psychologist 
and child welfare has its own research protagonists. As soon as any 
field becomes a matter for research it leaves philosophy and enters the 
domain of some science. Philosophy must of necessity dwell in an 
area where its methods are not the methods of research. 





THE DAILY SCHEDULE AS AN AID 
TO ADVISERS 


By SARAH M. STURTEVANT 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND RUTH STRANG 


Fellow in Personnel Research, Teachers College 


HE need of knowing pupils in four interrelated dimensions— 
physical, mental, social, and moral—is being recognized more 
and more. Nutrition experts emphasize not vitamins alone, nor min- 
erals alone, nor calories alone, but a diet adequate in every respect. 
Similarly educational experts emphasize not physical health alone, 
nor achievement in school subjects alone, nor social activities alone, 
but a personality adequate in every respect. Teachers and advisers, 
too, are interested not only in the amount of exercise and sleep a 
pupil takes, the amount and kind of social activity he engages in, the 
number of hours he studies at home, but also in the relation of these 
activities to each other and to his entire day. Each day is a unit of 
life. The activities of the pupil as they are performed minute by 
minute during the day are the molecules—the unit constituents—of 
conduct. They are the stuff of which character is made. These daily 
habits are, as Professor Dewey said, the mechanisms for executing 
certain ideals, ideas, and purposes. The efficient man has effective 
ways of acting. There is a close association between the overt side of 
activity and the basic idea which is realized through it. In other 
words, what one desires and thinks determines to a large extent what 
he does, and what he does in turn influences what he desires and 
thinks. “If a man does what is useful and right, he will soon gain 
useful ideas of social efficiency and morals.” ? 
The dynamic aspect of habits is recognized by Woodworth, who 
says that in addition to instinctive impulses, “there are springs of 
action of another class, namely, acquired habits of thought and ac- 


tion.”’* Dewey also points out that ‘‘a wish gets definite form only 


1 Thorndike, Edward L., Principles of Teaching, p. 180. 
2 Woodworth, Robert S., Dynamic Psychology, p. 63. 
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in connection with an idea, and an idea gets shape and consistency 
only when it has a habit in back of it.””* Accordingly, through a suf- 
ficiently detailed study of the daily activities of high school and col- 
lege students, one should obtain knowledge not only of their obsery- 
able habits, but also of their ideas and desires. The adviser should 
thus gain an acquaintance with the whole individual that would be 
difficult to gain with the same expenditure of effort in any other way. 


METHODS OF STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL 


Various other methods are in use for gaining an acquaintance of 
the individual. One method—that of carefully observing individ- 
uals and accurately and immediately recording observations—is used 
successfully with infants and young children. It can be used less 
easily on high school and college levels since the older individual is 
engaged in activities which are more difficult to follow because of 
their complexity and their privacy. To stand by and observe every- 
thing a two-year-old does during the day is a much simpler task than 
to follow a high school girl through her manifold school afternoon 
and evening activities. 

A second method—the use of rating scales—is a kind of carefully 
controlled and refined observation usually requiring a consensus of 
skilled judgments on a limited number of carefully defined items. 

A third method is the interview. Its value is largely in proportion 
to the skill and personality of the interviewer, and rests on the ability 
or disposition of the interviewee to diagnose his own case clearly. 
This method is handicapped by the tendency of people to give very 
conventional or confused answers to questions concerning what they 
like or what they do in general. 

Experimental study in which factors other than the one studied 
are carefully controlled is a fourth method of obtaining information 
about individuals and groups. The results are recorded by means of 
moving pictures, phonographs, or other devices which accurately re- 
cord what happens. Thus important data about one phase of the 
individual’s conduct are procured. But this method does not lend 
itself so well to a study of the individual as a whole in his customary 
environment. 

A fifth method is the daily schedule, which is discussed in this 
article. 


3 Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 30. 
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THE DAILY SCHEDULE AS A METHOD OF LEARNING MORE 
ABOUT THE SPECIFIC HABITS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Previous studies of daily schedules seem to have been made for 
the purpose of finding out in general how students spend their time. 
At Mount Holyoke College about one-half of the students enrolled 
were asked to keep a careful record of their activities for a week so 
that certain facts could be obtained to prove or disprove “‘the fa- 
miliar diatribes on the subject of the daily life of the undergrad- 
uates.”’* In a survey made by the California High School Teachers 
Association, high school pupils were asked to record the time spent 
on various types of activity. Northwestern University undertook a 
similar study. 

The forms of these schedules were in the main of two types. In 
one the classified activities were listed and a space provided for each 
day in the week to record the total amount of time spent in each 
activity during the day. The other recorded in graphic form the 
amount of time spent during the day in each of the classes of activity. 
Aside from the difficulty in graphing, there are three possible sources 
of inaccuracy peculiar to these types of records: (1) inaccuracy due 
to the delayed memory required in thinking back over the day and 
remembering exactly how much time was spent on various activities; 
(2) inaccuracy due to lack of discriminating judgment in classifying 
specific activities under the given heads (it is very easy to classify an 
activity under the wrong heading); (3) inaccuracy due to the un- 
naturalness of the classification. “The day is not conveniently divided 
into large sections of physical activity, social activity, and the like; 
it is divided into minute fragments which must with difficulty be pieced 
together and properly classified. E. L. Clark, of Northwestern 
University, states that “as the students were not in the habit of think- 
ing of their day as being divided according to the classifications here 
used it was extremely hard to get estimates on all items.’”’® Another 
disadvantage of these two kinds of record is their lack of interesting 
details of daily activity. 

These types of schedule were tried with high school pupils and 
found unsatisfactory. 


To eliminate these three sources of inaccuracy, an unclassified 


* School and Society, March 14, 1925. 
SE. L. Clark, “Value of Student Interviews,’ Journal of Personnel Research, September, 1926. 
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record of daily activity was proposed. The students were to write 
down each activity as it occurred from time to time during the day, 
This eliminated the need of delayed memory since the record was 
made at intervals during the day. Discriminating judgment was un- 
necessary, for no classification was made by the student. The items 
were classified by a more experienced person according to detailed 
directions which insured uniformity. To follow through the activities 
of the day consecutively seems the simplest and most natural way of 
obtaining the information. 


DIFFICULTIES DISCOVERED IN ONE STUDY 


Accordingly, this form of daily schedule was used with the ninth 
year class of Horace Mann School for Girls. The plan was pre- 
sented by the assistant principal to the entire group of fifty-nine 
students in a Friday class meeting. The following appeals were 
made: that keeping the schedules would be of value to themselves 
and to others, that certain teachers popular in the school had been 
keeping similar schedules, and that this would be a chance to apply 
the “scientific method”’ which they had heard emphasized in chemis- 
try and other subjects. ‘This introduction to the problem was ad- 
mirably handled, and the girls as a group expressed their willingness 
to codperate. The records were started the following Monday when 
three graduate students from the Teachers College major course for 
Advisers of Women and Girls* met groups of two to six girls in con- 
ference during their study period, gave them the blanks on which to 
keep the records, explained the details of the methods, worked out 
with each girl individually the best plan for her, and had each one 
make out the schedule for that day up to the time of the conference. 
These schedules were examined, good points commented on, defi- 
ciencies noted, and mistakes corrected. The conferences were con- 
tinued for several days until all the girls present were interviewed. 
Two days after the schedules were begun, another conference was 
held with the individual girls to see if their activities for the preceding 
day were correctly recorded. A conference was also held a few days 
later to encourage the girls and to check their work. At the end of 
seventeen days the schedules were called in, after the girls had been 
asked to mark any day’s record which they considered inaccurate. 


® This study was published in the Teachers College Record, Vol. XXVIII, No. 10, June, 1927. 
7 The three graduate students were Miss Mildred Fischer, Miss Dorothy Gebauer, and Mrs. Ruth 
Allen. 
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Four questions arose concerning the accuracy and practicability of 
this type of record: Is it too difficult for students to keep? Is it too 
laborious? Does it encourage undesirable introspection? Is it 
accurate? 

The first question, “Is it too difficult for students to keep?” might 
be answered by asking another question: Is writing down the time 
and the activity engaged in during the day more difficult than the 
algebra, Latin, history, and other work which high school and college 
students are doing? Obviously not. The group of Horace Mann 
first-year high school girls agreed that keeping the schedules was not 
dificult. “I did not find it hard,” wrote one girl. ‘These schedules 
were for the most part not difficult to keep,” wrote another. Such 
comments were typical. 

The second question, “Is it too laborious ?’’ can not be answered as 
satisfactorily as the question about difficulty. Anyone who has kept 
similar schedules knows that it is laborious. But again we might ask, 
Is it more laborious than learning French verbs, Latin declensions, 
or other school assignments? One girl wrote rather emphatically, 
“They (the schedules) are rather hard on me as they take up a lot of 
time that could go for studying. Not difficult, however.’”’ The ob- 
jection to laboriousness would doubtless not have been made if home 
study time had been allotted to the schedule. The average time 
spent daily on the schedules was fifteen to thirty minutes. Those who 
carried the papers around with them and jotted down the activity 
in odd moments did not miss the time they were spending on the 
schedules; while those who made notes and copied these notes care- 
fully in ink on the schedule blanks found that this took a considerable 
amount of time. The most satisfactory plan might be to secure the 
codperation of all the teachers during the time the schedules are 
being kept so that one or two minutes can be allowed in each period 
for making the necessary entries. ‘The arithmetical computation 
might be made a part of the mathematics assignment for that week, 
the correct spelling and statement of activities, a part of the English 
assignment (a separate article might be written on the spelling of 
“spinach” by first year high school students), and the accurate food 
record, a part of the home economics assignment. A dean of girls 
who is en rapport with the other members of the staff could secure 
such codperation. If this were impossible, she could decrease the 
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assignment in her own subject for the week. In this way time would 
be provided for doing this work. 

The third question, “‘Does it encourage undesirable introspection ?” 
can be answered theoretically in the negative. Psychological experi- 
ments show the desirability of individuals of all ages being conscious 
of their improvement. Learning takes place more efficiently when 
there is knowledge of results. In San Francisco, teachers who have 
been experimenting with having kindergarten and primary children 
check themselves consider that the records kept by the children are 
of great value to both teacher and child. Ability to view one’s activ- 
ity objectively and critically is worth acquiring. If keeping daily 
schedules contributes to this ability, they are in themselves educa- 
tionally valuable. 

The fourth question, “Are such schedules accurate?” involves a 
number of factors. The factor of difficulty has already been consid- 
ered. Carelessness is another factor. If the codperation of stu- 
dents and teachers is first obtained or if the records are put on the 
same basis as other school work, they will on the whole be care- 
fully kept. “Carefully,’’ however, does not necessarily mean “neatly.” 
If the schedule is carried around and the items recorded in pencil, it 
will not look neat but it will be carefully done in respect to essentials. 
The factor of conscious or unconscious intention to deceive must be 
considered here, as in interviews and other methods of studying the 
individual. If a code number instead of a name is used on the sched- 
ule, the student will feel more free to put down whatever happened, 
knowing that only the one person concerned will know whose record 
it is and that this person will know only for the purpose of working 
with her in making better adjustment to her environment. The amount 
of detail called for is another factor in accuracy and is determined 
largely by the situation. In a situation where the home economics 
department is codperating, the kind and approximate amount of food 
in each meal may be recorded. In other situations this might have 
to be omitted. The amount of study time spent on each lesson is 
well worth obtaining, but special inducements must be made in order 
to get it. The tendency is to put down “‘studied” instead of “studied 
Latin,” ‘studied algebra,” “studied history,” or what not. The solu- 
tion of the problem of accuracy lies largely in gaining the codperation 
of the student. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR KEEPING SCHEDULES 


Directions for keeping the schedules may be given to groups or to 
individuals, depending on the purpose for which the schedules are 
required. The following directions, written on the basis of experi- 
ence in obtaining the schedules of the Horace Mann group, empha- 
size the importance of keeping the record from time to time during 
the day rather than waiting until the end of the day, of putting down 
in detail exactly what occurs, and of gaining the genuine interest and 
cooperation of the students. 


Detailed Directions to the Dean or Adviser or Teacher Supervising 
the Making of Students’ Schedules 


A. In a situation where schedules are being obtained from an 
entire class, the procedure could be as follows: 

Securing the Codperation of the Teachers. At a teachers’ meeting 
speak briefly of the purpose, value, and method of having the students 
keep daily schedules for a week. Study the approach that would 
appeal to your group. Many teachers will be interested in the sched- 
ules as a means of finding out how much time the students in their 
classes are spending on the home study of their subject. The sched- 
ules would be one means of helping them to diagnose failure or 
other deficiencies of the students in their classes. ‘There will doubt- 
less be other individual and local interests to which you might appeal. 
Ask all the teachers to coéperate in setting aside a minute at the 
beginning of each period for students to enter the previous activity 
on their schedules. This will call the students’ attention to the impor- 
tance of keeping the record from time to time during the day. Ask 
the mathematics teacher to include as part of his assignment the 
accurate calculation of the number of minutes in the right-hand col- 
umn of the schedule. Ask the English teacher to include as part of 
her assignment clear statements of activities engaged in during the 
day. Ask the home economics teacher to make as her entire assign- 
ment for the week the accurate record of the kind and amount of food 
eaten during the day. When making the assignment, the home eco- 
nomics teacher should demonstrate the kind of record desired. 

Securing the Codperation of the Students. At a meeting of the 
class, tell the students briefly about the plan. The following presen- 
tation is suggested: ‘We are all interested in finding out how we 
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spend our time as well as how we spend our money. To keep daily 
schedules would be of value to you as well as to other students. Per- 
haps you are studying a great deal at home and want to do the work 
more quickly. Perhaps you need not study as much as you do, and 
want other interesting ways of using your time. Girls in other high 
schools and colleges are keeping records of the way they spend their 
time. How many would be interested in doing this? 

“We are most concerned with having these records scientifically 
accurate. You know from your chemistry and other subjects that 
nowadays everything must be scientific. There are a number of 
reasons why you can make accurate records: you are intelligent and 
able to understand the method of keeping them; you are interested 
in doing it; and as a group you can be counted on for codperation 
and honesty.” 

Giving Students Detailed Directions for Keeping the Schedules.’ 
Give each student sixteen sheets with headings as in the sample sched- 
ule and eight paper clips in a 12” x 914” manila envelope with a code 
number marked on it. The following brief directions on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet should also be given to each student: 


1. Fill in code number, day, and date at the top of each page. On the first 
line write what you were doing at six o'clock in the morning. 

2. On the next line under 6:00 write the time at which you began to do 
something else. Write what this was in the space labeled “Activity.” 

3. Continue in this way during the day. 

4. Be sure to write exactly what you did. Do not write just “studied” but 
“studied English,” “studied History” or whatever it was you studied. After 
writing ‘‘breakfast,” “lunch,” or “dinner,” put down what you ate. Instead of 
just “went to school,” write how you went—whether walking, riding in a car, 
or in an automobile. Tell the name of the magazines you read and the plays 
you go to. No one will criticize you for your choice. 

5. Be sure to write down what you do and the time you begin to do it all 
during the day. Do not wait until the end of the day to write your schedule. 

6. Write down exactly what happened. Unless these records are true and 
accurate they are of no value. 

7. Record minutes for each activity in the right-hand column. This column 
should total 1,440 minutes. 


® Miss Ethel B. LaMore, Dean of Girls, Hastings High School, Hastings, Mich., describes as 
follows her method of obtaining schedules from twenty-five freshman girls: “The Commercial 


Department mimeographed the material for the students to use. I used eight of my reliable 
senior girls; who had made a similar study last semester, to help me in the work. Each one of these 
girls was responsible for three freshmen; they checked the daily schedules, gave any assistance pos- 
sible, answered questions, and if a schedule was not handed in they found out why it was missing. 
These girls were invaluable in the help they gave in the study.” 


————— ~~ 
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8. Hand in your completed schedule each morning and put it in the folder 
with your code number on it. 


Allow the students to read their directions silently and to ask ques- 
tions about any points that are not clear. Then say, “In order to 
see if you know just what to do, write out your schedule for to-day 
from six o'clock this morning to the present time. When you have 
finished, bring your schedule to me to look over.”’ 

Look over each schedule, making note of the code number after 
each name on your list. Praise every item which is definite and suf- 
ficiently detailed. Watch especially for the tendency to combine 
activities on the same line instead of listing each on a separate line, 
the tendency to omit kind of food eaten, kind of games played, books 
or magazines read, specific lessons studied. 

Do not require that the passing from one class to another be 
entered on the schedule. Count this time with the class period. 
Encourage students to suggest ways of keeping the schedules that 
would be convenient for them. Answer any questions which arise 
while the students are working on the schedules. Some one will un- 
doubtedly say, “But I can’t remember how long I took this morning 
to eat breakfast.” This furnishes an excellent opportunity to say, 
“That shows how important it is to write down what you do at the 
time you do it. To-day’s schedule is a practice schedule. But to- 
morrow morning you can write down immediately the time you began 
to eat breakfast and the time you finished.” 

The next morning look over the schedules that are handed in and 
call for a conference; assume indifference to items:on the schedules 
except as they lack detail and explicitness. Make commendations to 
pupils before making specific suggestions for improving records. 

Look over the schedules each day and call students for conference 
if there is any part you question or if you feel that a student needs 
encouragement to “keep up the good work.” 

If for any reason the schedule of a certain day is not accurately 
kept, tell the students to make a note on the page for that day. 

B. In a situation where schedules are being obtained from a spe- 
cial group, the same procedure could be followed with a little addi- 
tional planning for conferences. 

These directions are based on experience, but may be modified to 
advantage in different local situations. 
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EXAMPLE OF DAILY SCHEDULE OF ONE PUPIL 
SE cic whenandann xnetuewel 
TN ss in ncunackeihee sie 
Time Activity ted 
ie eh Se ae ok avo de BN hk WG bodied OE kin 60 
7:00 | Getting up, bathing, and dressing ........................005: 30 
7:30 | Breakfast: 1 orange, 14 cup cream of wheat, %4 cup top milk on 
cereal, 2 slices whole wheat bread, 1 tb. jam, 1 cup cocoa (all milk) 30 
8:00 | Talking in halls and going to room .......................005. 5 
ka i o's sand w as pads ocd ees ueeebeus 40 
8:45 | Putting room in order ..................... ata cvarassiintated 10 
Se I OD occ vec vcsvcewhenssecseusnenees 5 
ND DIOR oss Ge baac viv ncuancesecvnroeces ere 50 
9:50 | Talking with girls while changing classes ...................... 10 
aaa ah a aS cg bdo oe aad RO 110 
a an eae i RAM AEA oR SES OO RROD 10 
12:00 | Lunch: 1 cup cream spinach soup, 3 saltines, baked potato, 1 large 
tb. butter, 2 slices bacon, 1 egg, 1 slice white bread, % tb. butter, 
fruit salad (about 14 cup mixed fruit, 1 tb. mayonnaise, 3 leaves 
EL air wk Wie os GA ke SLEEK A See EEE AD REOE SS ROG 30 
Ne as ge a ag pike ab lew ed an A Oe 25 
Os owas sinh each beadeebsiesvbdnsleee 5 
eg gS RS ig ane * inlets te Ale 50 
1:50} Working on geometry problem .............................. 10 
eo ea ai kw 'uig snl eS n6 58 akon d bo 50 
2:50 | Going to gymnasium, changing to gymnasium costume ......... 20 
3:10 | Going to gymnasium class, marching, apparatus work, relay races 50 
EI SEE Ce ee ree 10 
4:10 | Rehearsing for a play (Dramatic Association) ................. 50 
es eS ahah db viwe ee udsadsyv's ahaa yon 60 
A Te Se ree a eee oe er are eer 10 
6:10 | Dinner: 1 potato, %4 cup buttered carrots, 1 piece of steak about 
4x 3x % inches, 1 roll, 1 tb. butter, 34 cup cornstarch pudding 
es ad. ha denis ncaedieded Law wilea bans 50 
7:00 | Reading Saturday Evening Post story ....................0005. 30 
ee nh Mideast ihe Si 45 
66h e ens ok Sees eu as boeken Cares ecw en 15 
8:30 | Young People’s meeting at church. Discussion followed by social 
meeting, conversation, and refreshments. .................... go 
i en ck ka nine iabackbaeded eas ae 10 
lier edne dv eh ceWedwacewas Riastea os 20 
IEEE RED LL LEE ELS ia 30 
sock pak. Gide fas npn aaa win'e wink eln eeu Waa 420 











Total Number of Minutes 





1,440 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 
To be filled out by Dean or Teacher 








Giri’s Code Number............... Name of Institution................. 


Dee kd ances ess: peuaeee 
No. of Students............. 


Physical condition (as many items as may be obtained from records in doctor’s 


office) 





tcccse: Bidedawed Weight........ No. of Pounds 
Vision........ Hearing......... Over or Under 

SUOUER. «sce TT CPC er ee Average Weight 

Ral cix 0 cua 

Other factors influencing girl’s present health ...................0000cceeees 
PN os cca cksacedowns oxustionnesanaeneadeasaeuneiees 


Mental condition (data obtained from records of mental tests, other tests, and 
class grades). 


ee ey ee 


~ 


ain eetines Eee caainis Cetra Ge GIN. sn in 6 noon 5 0055 ce ricewcndigescestceen 





Social characteristics of gicl Obeerved . . .... ccc ccecccccccccccccesscseceess 





School offices held (class president, secretary of Debating Club, etc.)............ 


eeceee eee eee eee reeset eee ee SSeS STHSESHSHEHEEHHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE EE 


General estimate of girl: 

. An outstanding, fine type in every respect. 
. A good type—above average. © 

. Average. 

. Below average. 


. Very poor type. 


xn Qo Sp 
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The schedule on page 40 illustrates the amount of detail which is 
desirable. Unless the home economics department is codperating 
the amounts of food had better be omitted. 

The personal data sheet on page 41 furnishes other information of 
value in understanding the pupil and in suggesting desirable modifica- 
tions of her schedule. Such additional information is essential in 
making any study of the individual as a whole. 


VALUE OF DAILY SCHEDULES 


Value to the Student. While the student is keeping this record, her 
attention is directed to the more obvious defects in her daily pro- 
gram. Although she may be vaguely conscious that she is getting too 
little sleep night after night, that she is spending a disproportionate 
amount of time on one subject or on social activities, that she is jump- 
ing too rapidly from one thing to another, or that she is allowing 
time to slip through her fingers, the records on paper show her these 
facts more clearly and more quantitatively, and may suggest to her a 
diagnosis and modification of her mode of living. 

Value to the Adviser of Students. One of the big problems of the 
high school or college freshman is to adjust herself to her new envi- 
ronment. The high school adviser and the college dean should be of 
assistance at this strategic point. With the girl’s daily schedule as a 
starting point the adviser can assist the student in modifying the 
schedule to better meet her physical, academic, social, and religious 
needs. When the conference is over, the student feels that she has 
had a part in the plan, has consented to its practicability for her as 
an individual, and has a concrete guide to carry away with her. She 
does not go away, as is so often the case after a purely inspirational 
conference, without the mechanism for transforming the emotion 
into everyday activity. 

In addition to the value of daily schedules in the practical orienta- 
tion of freshmen, the adviser will find them useful in detecting and 
analyzing special problem cases. She may discover one cause of fail- 
ure in academic work by examining the time spent daily in the prep- 
aration of lessons at home. One high school girl of 109 I. Q. was 
failing in most of her subjects. Her daily schedule showed no regular 
time for home study. Her afternoons and evenings were constantly 
interrupted by telephone calls, friends coming in, going to the drug 
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store for sodas, club meetings, and movies. The schedule showed that 
the least interrupted times were the hour before and the hour after the 
evening meal. These times the girl agreed would be the best to 
set aside for home study. The adviser suggested that she make it 
known to her family and friends that she did not want to be inter- 
rupted at these times, and that she rigorously reserve these two 
hours for her home work. This proved to be all that was needed to 
improve the quality of her academic work. 

Social problems can also be detected. The daily schedules point 
out the girls who are engaging in too many or too few social activities, 
—the girl “on the go” to the point of fatigue, and the solitary girl 
lacking in social activities with friends of her own age. Knowing 
the situation, the adviser can help to make adjustments profitable to 
the development of each. 

High school and college girls not living in dormitories often meet 
for the first time the problem of buying their food in restaurants and 
cafeterias. ‘They need guidance in this. Knowing the food eaten 
for each meal and between meals and the nutritional condition of 
the girl, certain dietary modifications can be made, the best foods 
already included in the dietary being used as a foundation. This 
method of making dietaries insures more suitability in cost and in 
tastes than a ‘“‘model” dietary made without any reference to what 
the girl can afford to buy or what she likes to eat or what she has 
the time and equipment to cook. One high school girl chose an ex- 
cellent lunch one day and poor lunches the rest of the week. The 
adviser said, ““Tuesday’s lunch was just fine. Why don’t you get a 
lunch more like that every day?’ The schedules help in this way to 
make advice concrete and practical. 

Value to Teachers in Increasing Their Sympathy and Understand- 
ing of Students. Home visits have been advocated to give teachers 
more insight into the out-of-school problems their pupils are facing. 
Important as a knowledge of the student’s social background may be, 
for a number of reasons visiting is not practical for most busy teach- 
ers. Fifteen minutes spent in reading the daily schedules of a student 
will give a more complete picture of the home life of the pupil than 
can be obtained in any other way in so short a time. The reason 
one girl spent so little time on the preparation of her lessons was that 
she spent an hour and a half daily in transportation and had not 
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learned to use this time profitably. One student was frequently late 
because there was a multiplicity of home duties to be performed be- 
fore she could leave home in the morning. 

Value to Parents. Girls at college and some of the more mature 
and independent type of high school girls can plan as they please the 
time not definitely devoted to school activities. Others must accept 
their parents’ plans to a large extent. If the parents are shown the 
desirable modifications of their daughters’ daily schedule, changes can 
be made more easily. In one community the parents agreed to allow 
no parties and dances on school nights. This made it easy for the boys 
and girls to reserve these evenings for home study and an early bed- 
time. The pupils’ daily schedules help to make recommendations 
concrete to the parents. 

Use of Daily Schedules in Research. In order to suggest advanta- 
geous modifications of a girl’s daily program, it is necessary to know 
what constitute desirable daily programs for girls of different ages, 
intelligence, and economic and social conditions. Theoretical stand- 
ards have been set up for hours of sleep and physical activity. We 
find statements about the desirability of companionship with others 
of the same age. We read discussions of the amount of time which 
should be devoted to home study and extra-curricular activities. The 
desirable schedule is obviously one that produces desirable results. 
We need to obtain accurate daily schedules from different case groups 
of girls whose general health is reported as excellent, whose index 
of studiousness is plus (i.e., the student is working up to her intellec- 
tual capacity), and whose rating in certain personality traits is high. 
From these selected schedules could be obtained the average number 
of hours spent in sleep, in eating meals and in other “‘vegetative” and 
routine activities, in academic work, and in social activities. Informa- 
tion concerning the kind of food, the kind of exercise, and the ways in 
which leisure time is spent would also be available. Whether these 
daily activities are controlled by parents or by children makes little 
difference for such a study. These data would represent individuals 
who are making satisfactory adjustments and should furnish a basis 
for advising concerning specific habits that is more concrete than any 
that are at present available. To use an average of all the schedules 
without any reference to the effect the schedules are having on the 
pupils is of little value in obtaining standards. 
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Other interesting comparisons can be made. Is there, for example, 
any relation between the daily schedule and the intelligence of pupils 
who have considerable control over their daily activities? What is 
the relation between the amount of time spent on home study and 
the school grades obtained? 

From the daily schedule studies can also be made of the leisure 
time activities of different groups, of the ratio between time spent on 
academic and social activities. Such facts furnish much needed proof 
of the various statements which prevail concerning the daily life of 
the modern youth. 

Advisers need to know the kind of things the girls are habitually 
concerned with outside of school as well as in school. They need 
specific information about the individual. In addition to intelligence 
and achievement tests and other established methods of studying 
the individual, the daily schedule is suggested as one means of obtain- 
ing some of this information. 











CONVERSATION AMONG CHILDREN 


By CLAIRE T. ZYVE 


Teacher of Fourth Grade, Horace Mann Open-Air School 
Teachers College 


HO would dream of limiting a caller to a discussion of books 

he had read? What dinner guest would be given an invita- 
tion on the condition that he confine himself to a discussion of Egyp- 
tian “rt? Who would be so absurd as to ask a five-year-old friend 
to talk only about his toys? But between kindergarten and adult- 
hood we limit the freedom of the growing boy’s and girl’s conversa- 
tion, and yet we expect to produce an adult with the small child’s 
readiness to converse informally on many topics interesting to him. 
In the past, paradoxically enough, we have expected to do it by 
keeping the child, in these intervening years, in a school atmosphere 
in which he seldom, if ever, talked freely. 

Little by little the informal spirit of the kindergarten conversation 
period in which teacher and children listen to each others’ experiences 
is creeping into other grades of the elementary school. The giving of 
school time for free group conversation is now a general enough prac- 
tice in primary grades so that the free conversation period may 
be seriously considered as one of the potential means of producing 
facility in oral expression. 

The present study of this free conversation period as used by a 
group of thirty third-grade children is an analysis of children’s ten- 
dencies in unhampered conversation. 

The data for this study were assembled in the third grade of the 
Training School of the San José State Teachers College, during the 
three months from March 10 to June 10, 1926. Two fifteen-minute 
periods were set aside each day for free conversation, one from 9:00 
to 9:15, the other from 2:45 to 3:00. All conversation of the 125 
recorded periods was stenographically reported. An analysis of these 
records has served to answer the following questions: 


1. In what topics of conversation do third grade children engage 
spontaneously ? 
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All the talking done is classified under specific topics, such as school 
subjects, auto trips, matters of group control, etc. 


2. Does the free conversation period tend to develop the conversa- 
tional ability of all children equally? 

a. The amount of talking done by each child in each period has 
been found. 

b. A study has been made of the change in the overexpressive and 
the underexpressive children as the experiment proceeded. 


3. Does the free conversation period give an opportunity for the 
wide use of vocabulary? 

a. The number of words used in each period and the total number 
used have been counted. 

b. The variety of words used has been found. 

c. The correspondence between the per cent of new words added 
and the per cent of new topics added has been ascertained. 


4. Is there a tendency for children to talk longer about a topic as 
the experiment progresses ? 
The lengths of the talks given in each period have been compared. 


5. Do children tend to use slang when left free in their conversa- 
tion? 

The slang used in each of the five periods has been included in the 
study. 


The group consisted of 13 boys and 18 girls. In intelligence it 
represented the average mixed group of the public school. One child 
had an I. Q. of 80, six were between 95 and 100, seven were between 
101 and 110, eight were between 111 and 120, seven were be- 
tween 121 and 130, one child had 140, while the highest was 160. 

The occupations of the fathers of the group varied from truck- 
driver to musician. Manual workers, artisans, skilled mechanics, pro- 
fessional people, and artists were all included. 

These children had had more than the average amount of freedom 
in social intercourse in kindergarten and first and second grades. 
They were, when this experiment started, thoroughly accustomed to 
group discussions of problems and activities. Previously these had 
been guided by the teacher and now for the first time the children 
were given control of their own group. Each child was chairman for 
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two consecutive periods. Children who wished to talk wrote their 
names and the subjects on the board before the period started. They 
seated themselves in small chairs in a semi-circle with the chairman in 
front. The period was exactly timed for the sake of uniformity in 
records. The teacher sat in the back and made no comment unless 
it was absolutely essential for the social control of the group. The 
following record is a typical one taken about a month after the period 
started. 

The spring vacation came after twenty-seven records were taken; 
so, for convenience, the remainder of the records were divided in the 
same way, making a total of five groups of twenty-seven papers each. 


April 28, 1926 

9 o'clock. Grade 3 A 

Mary (chairman): Discussion period will start and Robert is first. He is 
not here. Gertrude is next. 

GERTRUDE: Last night I went over to a girl’s house and we went skating and 
we saw Miss Jack. I got up about 8 and saw Miss Jack and asked if it 
was time to go to school and she said no, so we said all right. And this 
little girl was smaller than I and I brought her over to school. 

Mary: Is there any questions? Edward will start now. 

Epwarp: Well, my Dad started to talk about rocks. He said if I’d go into a 
place after school where they make those tombs for the graveyard I could 
get some. If you want me to I'll get some granite and marble and it 
comes from back east and it costs some so I don’t think anyone else could 
get any. So I will bring some. 

Marian: I think it would be nice, Edward, if you would bring us some. 

EpnaA: It’s nice because Edward always stays on one subject. 

Bert: To-day, no, yesterday, I was monkeying—playing outside and a boy 
showed me a trick but I couldn’t do it, but he showed it to my mother 
and she saw it and then she showed it to me. I’ll show you. I put it in 
the second hole and . . . now it’s in the third. How did I do it? 

Jimmy: He turned it over. 

Bert: Those that know don’t tell it because I want to fool someone. I only 
told a few. . . . Yes, that’s right. 

Mary: Are there any questions—I mean comments? Please don’t talk, Robert. 
I called on you once but it’s not your turn. Edna will talk about rocks. 

Epna: I went over to Mr. Duncan. This morning as I was waiting for the 
street car, as I stepped up I saw a rock so I picked it up. It’s rough on 
one side and smooth on the other. I went over to Mr. Duncan and he said 
it was chert. 
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Mary: It is Marian’s turn. She’s going to talk about the circus. 

Marian: I am going to talk about some horses. Before we went over there 
were some horses. And they were beautiful and they had some spots on 
their back with brown circles and they were fighting some of the gray 
ones, and mother she kept teasing me. She said they were sweethearts. 
We went near the fence. The man brought a horse over for me to pet. 
Mother said don’t be scared. He’s all right. 

Mary: The discussion period is ended and the people who wanted to ask ques- 
tions from Marian’s talk, I’ll call on them this afternoon. Will—will 
the other group please pass. 


In this experiment all the conversation has been grouped under ten 
topics, which are listed in Tables I and II, pages 50 to 53. A certain 
amount of conversation was obviously stimulated by “School Sub- 
jects.” Such is Jimmie’s talk about the garden quoted below: 

“Yesterday we wrote about the garden and the things growing the 
fastest are the radishes. We watered the garden. The carrots and turnips 
have started, but the radishes are the biggest.” 


Under “School Subjects” we also have included description and 
display of handwork in wood, clay, paper, and rafia. Marian’s talk 
is an example: 


“In the drawing group I thought I’d make a little Easter thing. I made 
this bunnie and then put a verse inside.” 


Under “Group Control and Management” we have placed talks 
similar to this one of Gertrude’s: 
“T wish you children wouldn’t climb on this pole out there. Somebody 


told me yesterday a boy over at Washington School broke his leg yes- 
terday. Besides a teacher told us not to and it’s not made to climb on.” 


Talk dealing with codperative work which is entirely independent 
of other class work, such as Ruth’s invitation to join her club, is called 
‘Activities of Codperative Groups.” 

“The last club I had was mostly boys, so I thought I’d make another. 
Who would like to join? We are going to give all kinds of plays but 
Indian plays. Vernon’s group has those. We are going to give fairy 
plays, because I have the Elm Tree Fairy Book.” 


Many talks were simply a description of some play experiences, 
such as Claire’s. These are included under “Play Experiences at 
Home.” 
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TABLE I 
Supyect DistripuTION OF CONVERSATION 
(Number of words on each subject) 
| 
Period | Period | Period | Period | Period Total 
II lll IV | — 
Subject of Conversation jai 
Total | | 
No. | 9, 509110, 490|10,422| 9,088] 8,066,47,575 
ee | 
I. Scnoot ActivitiEs............| 2,215] 1,703] 1,045 834) 1,074] 6,871 
Ee nee ee 180 71 57 7! 
Excursions (geography.)........ 239} 463 109 56 
Room arrangement............. 383 294 
eA ee 49 
EP ee ne er ee 108} 212 
ES ere 119 
Reading plays................. 427| 453 97 
Description industrial arts. . 1,413} 693) 426) 551) 400 
II. Group MANAGEMENT.......... 1,091} 951} 552) 643) 556) 3,793 
III. Activities or CoopeRATIVE 
ZL vice ns bevwatgrnes 1, 463 60} 239} 161) 400) 2,323 
eee 2,434] 2,259] 3,422] 3,228) 1,640|12,983) 
V. Auto Trips AND Picnics....... gil 938] 1,386) 992) 1,824) 6,051 
VI. Minor Personat AFFAIRS...... 445} 127| 167, 122) 127; 988 
VII. Correction or ENctitsu Usace. 39 149 81 214 164; 643 
VIII. Miscerraneous............... 65) 711 776 
65 | 
Retelling Bible Stories.......... | 253 | 
ik eg En eT | 458 
2 ES eee | 699) 2,196) 1,809] 1,293) 878) 7,045 
RS Oe nS ero | 186 
Ee gn diate es vdaae ak | 178} 100 30 
REAR TR aha ee Er IOI 247 174 gI 
tase Sth caawat ules peeN a | 2341 33901 394] 469] 314 
rR e ad 272) 311 wa 
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SI 
Supject DistrisuTIOoN oF CONVERSATION (Continued) 
Subject of Conversation os as — — ee rages Total 
CE Asus dn bi dasa ceweeseeuee ad 53 
IE AS, SY | 19) 
Be COMA Waate pies tate ae | 307 
PR ibs crak tes etaucaeben. 86 
ERs ee te Sl | 21; 133 
ess «0c n0sa vedere | 297) 76 
EE sid runa bin iadn mad eaeen 64 
TE Cin sta swede earn sees | 207 176 
ere 61 
SERN 57 142 45 
ED tine Keno wid ters aces deel 176] 176] 157 
ee ae | 561 
ED ceive ip aussi Cdeeamaltle are 61 
 sthesteseesitassdneueanl 63 
ER ee eee 95 
X. Speciat Supjects 1 147 1,401) 1,551) 1,601) 1,068) 6,102 

bb seesececccsakaaaeel 19 
RI Sip act. dise-sire uh emer xcs hail 142 
Eo gine:¥ 9 wives arincieics Datatiede 143 
IN ethene 6 94 4 apeie narod woh 73| 67| 95| 73 
CNS: 06 4.04% «a Ranieeten gyda 11} 685} 130) 
a :6:6 4:04 4 ashen de eden 190 
| re re) | 76 
ENG 6 + sancteeecSwdace tae | 162 
Dts tececaktte eee ad ca bee 204; 403 
SF ee eee ae ee 44 
ae | 123 
Chass dishansoiieky-adin iad 104} 256 
 ridicu tens taee enone 106 
SIND 6 a Sicele a CE os 28 
SE shits iis Eb Res tndatal | 391 
EIR, ie ss dP EA ee aotlentlie 246 
ist h.ns +4 ich ounees dare 34, «199 
ED Wad iuticanbnenags | 63 502| 
DE Aisne Denk eunek.skcee es | 84 86 85, 118 
PRGA eh date sl Rakes ook 165| 2 
elite ae cits hal « Wit Rateaie, ss co | | 160) 
ED se none paeatincey acc gi 
EF Ae ati Sevdukdwawe cee | | | 120] 
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“One day it rained, so I dressed up and pinned my things up like the 
girls used to. I powdered my hair and I tried to get the rouge on and it 
went all over. Then Joe came over and he was my husband. Then we 
decided to make some lemonade and we got things all messed up. I got 
the sugar on the table and mother said, ‘If I’d known you were going to 
make this mess, I wouldn’t have let you do it.’ ” 


Edward's story of the camping trip below illustrates quite a large 
group of descriptions of excursions which are included under ‘‘Auto 
Trips and Picnics.” 


“I’m going to talk about going to Half Moon Bay. We camped out 
all night and my cousin went. I got some moonstones. I went swimming 
and a big wave hit me.” 


Minor personal affairs, such as this one of Edna’s, are grouped 
under ‘‘Minor Personal Affairs”’ : 


“Did any of you children find ‘Silver Pennies’? It’s a book.” 


Not once in the three months of the experiment did the children 
let a gross error in English pass uncorrected. Alice’s comment is 
typical of these corrections, which we have accounted for under “‘Cor- 
rection of English Usage’: 


“You should have said ‘Robert and I’ instead of ‘Robert and me.’”’ 


Interest in animals as pets was very evident: 


“I was coming to school to-day and I lost my horn toad, because he 
fell down. He ran over on a lawn and I thought his tail was the stem 
of a leaf so I caught him. Then he got warm and jumped out again in 
a henyard. He ran around trying to get out, but couldn’t. When I got 
to school he got warm again and jumped out, but I cornered him. When 
I showed him to the kids at school they were surprised because they had 
never seen one before.” 


Bert’s talk on the “Round-up” illustrates a group of talks which 
were definitely informational in character. These are included under 
the heading ‘Special Information Subjects” : 


“Yesterday I started to tell about the Round-up. Well, they had 
relay races with cowgirls; then they had them with cowboys. Yagnet 
was the champion cowboy. Do you know what bulldogging is? Well, it’s 
chasing a bull with a horse and jumping on the back of the bull. And 
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there was a colored cowboy and he almost won, but the championship 
cowboy beat him. A girl threw a steer, too. They never seen a girl throw 
a steer before because girls ain’t as strong as men are.” 


A few miscellaneous talks did not fit in any of these classes and 
are given exact titles, “Dreams,” “‘Retelling Bible Stories,” “Reading 
Poems.”’ 

Tables I and II show the apportionment of conversation under each 
of these ten main headings. 











TABLE Il 
DiIsTRIBUTION OF THE SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION IN PERCENTAGE 

Period | Period | Period | Period | Period | Aver- 

Subject I II Ill IV V age 

% % % % % % 

b, Bement Week... 6 ccsies 23.3 16.2 | 10.0 9.2 13.3 | 14.4 
II. Group Control... 11.5 9.1 5.3 7.8 6.9 8.1 
III. Cooperative Activities ...| 15.4 6 2.3 1.8 5.0 5.0 
IV. Home Play .... 25.6 | 21.5 | 32.8 | 35.5 20.3 | 27.14 
V. Auto Trips . 9.6 8.9 | 13.3 | 10.9 22.6 | 13.0 
VI. Minor Affairs . 4.7 1.2 1.6 1.4 1.6 2.1 
VII. English Usage .4 1.4 8 3.4 2.0 1.4 
VIII. Miscellaneous . Bs 6.8 1.5 
IX. Animals ...... 7.3 | 20.9 | 19.0 | 14.2 10.9 | 14.5 
X. Special Subjects .. 1.5 13.4 | 14.9 | 17.61 | 17.4 | 12.9 



































The amount of talking stimulated by school activities ranges from 
23.3 per cent to 9.2 per cent, with an average of 14.4 per cent during 
the whole experiment. Industrial arts occupies approximately half 
of this time, leaving about seven per cent for other school subjects. 
This special condition is accounted for by the fact that these children 
were very free in expression in all their class work. At the begin- 
ning of the Home and Community period they planned the work for 
the day and summed it up at the end of the period. Dramatization of 
stories came in the Reading period. A Library period provided for 
the discussion of interesting books. There was usually no motive for 
further discussion of these activities in this free conversation period. 

Several times a child began to talk about something that happened 
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on an excursion and was immediately reminded that they all knew 
about it already. Of necessity each student teacher rounded up her 
own piece of subject matter activity in her own period. Children 
who are under the guidance of one teacher all day bring to the con- 
versation period plays they have written, tell of the books they have 
read, and read poems to the class far more than is indicated in this 
experiment. 

The description of individual work has a large place in the con- 
versation. There are two reasons for this. The hand work was done 
in a free activity period where small groups of children were working 
in separate rooms; each group was eager to see what the others had 
done. This industrial arts work immediately preceded the afternoon 
conversation period, and it was natural to discuss it. 

The amount of conversation dealing with group control and man- 
agement decreased from 11.5 per cent in the first period to 5.3 per 
cent in the third. As time went on there were fewer comments such 
as: ‘We are wasting time.” “I don’t think you should cross names 
out, Jimmie.” ‘Edna, this isn’t your turn.” The lessened need of 
such comments is an indication of growth in social control. 

The large per cent (15.4) of conversation in the first period con- 
cerning activities of coOperative groups was made necessary by the 
organization of clubs. The decided slump to .6 per cent in the second 
period is accounted for by the fact that the actual participation in 
club work occurred in the free activity period and was usually men- 
tioned only casually in the conversation period after the group was 
working. Plays which had been written by the children were pro- 
duced in the third and fifth periods. In both cases the children asked 
if they might give them for the others in the free conversation period. 

Descriptions of play experiences at home hold the largest place of 
any one of the topics and have a fairly constant place throughout 
the three months, the range being from 20.3 to 35.5 per cent. 

Descriptions of auto trips and picnics increased from 9.6 per cent 
to 22.6 per cent, with an average place of 13 percent. This is natural 
since the weather became more favorable for picnics as summer ap- 
proached. 

There is a significant decrease in the amount of time spent on minor 
personal affairs. It decreases from 4.7 per cent in the first period to 
1.6 per cent inthe last one. Many of the comments at first had been 
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of the complaining type on loss of pencils and other small articles. 
This decreasing percentage is also significant as an indication of social 
growth during the period. 

Correction of English usage increased from .4 per cent to 2.4 per 
cent, with an average of 1.4 per cent. Though this is significant as a 
register of increased sensitiveness to form, it is never so high as to 
indicate that the children were simply finding fault with one another. 

Interest in animals was strong throughout. Dogs, cats, chickens, 
and birds were most popular, as might be expected since they are 
most common in the children’s experience. 

Special subjects show the most interesting increase of any topic. 
This was from 1.5 per cent in the first period to 17.6 per cent in the 
fourth period, with an average of 12.96 per cent. The number of 
subjects included during the time is significant and shows that third 
grade children have definite interest in specific information on many 
subjects. 

We have here the average democratically mixed group. It has in 
it the too silent, the too voluble, as well as the average child. One 
of the primary purposes of democratic education is to minimize these 
differences. The methods we use are not even potentially adequate 
unless we can make the silent ones speak, the too voluble more re- 
strained, and the normal maintain their position. 

The progress of these three types of children through the three- 
month experiment is shown in Table III, page 56. 

Is this free situation in which the children conversed together nat- 
urally a significant method for minimizing wide differences in ex- 
pression ? 

Notice the extreme cases occurring in the first period. Ruth de- 
creases from 18.7 per cent to an average of 7.9 per cent for the re- 
maining time. Marian with 18.2 per cent in the first period decreased 
to 9.0 per cent in the remainder of the experiment. Mary with 10.7 
per cent at first has an average of 3.6 for the last four periods. Ger- 
trude, after 9.4 per cent at first, has an average of 3.3 per cent for 
the remaining time. 

The cases showing increase of participation are just as interesting. 
Claire with only .5 per cent in the first period jumped to 17.8 per 
cent in the third but came down in the last two periods. Her average 
for the last four-fifths of the time was 8.7 per cent. John with .2 
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TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF THE ToTaL AMouNT oF TALKING Done By Eacu Cuitp tn Eacu oF 


THE Five Periops 
































First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
— Period Period Period Period Period 
% % % % % 
Se ee .4 6 1.3 3 7 
mast .... 5.3 6.2 7.9 6.8 4.6 
Frank . O. a 1.0 a mi 
Lily ... .9 ." 2 4 4 
Gertrude .. 9.4 1.9 2.7 2.8 6.1 
Ethel ... 3.5 6.9 5.0 3-5 6.3 
ee ‘ 9.2 17.8 3.6 4.3 
EE ee ee 1.8 2.0 8 1.2 2.1 
Se siiasaa 18.7 9.6 3.0 11.3 6.7 
ERR A ee 1.9 3.1 1.6 ‘7 3.0 
Edward .. _ 6 2.1 1.6 1.9 
John .. .2 1.0 4.5 2.4 8.3 
BE Soak abuse caus 2.2 2.1 3.1 1.1 1.8 
Violet .. I PS a 1.4 5.4 
Verle ... .O7 9 3 5 4 
James . 2 2.5 1.0 1.2 .4 
Jimmie . 3.8 1.0 1.6 4.6 5.8 
Edith .. S .O7 2 5 2 
Nellie ... “ I fe) 3 2 
ares ee ee 10.7 6.4 2.8 2.5 2.9 
Edna .. 7.2 8.2 4.7 12.3 10.0 
Alice ... 5.4 3.8 2.2 2.2 4.8 
Lehan ... I .$ . OG 6 Ab. 
Antoinette . I a 1.6 Ab. Ab. 
aa 2.3 9.1 8.7 5.9 3-4 
Marian ... 18.2 12.4 4.4 8.6 10.8 
| SR ee eee ee et 3.6 4.0 6.1 9.8 5.9 
Marjorie .. i 4.4 3.7 2.2 4 
Lena ..... .O1 ° 4 4 9 
Roland . | 6 .07 | 10.5 igs 
Virginia ....... | 1.0 8.7 





four. 


per cent in the first period has an average of 4 per cent for the last 
Marjorie pro- 


Violet’s progress is from .I to 5.4 per cent. 


gressed from .5 per cent to an average of 2.8 per cent in the remain- 
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ing periods. Roland, who had .6 per cent at first, had 10.5 per cent 
in the third period before he left school. 


There are 8 children who have a percentage under 1 for the whole — 


time. Six of these children had I. Q.’s between 90 and 105, one*had 
112, one 125, and one, the highest in the class, 159. This last child, 
however, was almost blind, which probably accounts for his hesitancy 
to go before the group. 

If every child in a group of 30 children talked exactly as much as 
every other one, each would be doing 3.3 per cent of the whole 
amount. The actual median of the first period was below 1 per cent, 
of the second 2 per cent, of the third 2.7 per cent, of the fourth 2.8 
per cent, and of the fifth period 3 per cent. This steady levelling of 
the differences in participation among the children is indicated below 


in Table IV. 
TABLE IV 


MEDIAN PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATiON IN THE GROUP IN THE DIFFERENT PERIODS 





Number of Children Using the Given Percentage of 


Total Words 
Per Cent of the Total 

















Number of Words Used 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Period Period Period Period Period 
8, Se er 17 12 8 8 9 
Se ae nae 6 II 16 14 9 
iain Kai 06 ere Ee 3 4 4 4 7 
aS 2 4 I 3 2 
13-16.9 ... | ‘ 
17-20 .... : | 2 I 
Median..............\Baow1% 2% | 2.7% 2.8%| 3.0% 




















The opportunity offered by the free conversation period for the use 
of vocabulary is a pertinent consideration in such a study as this one. 
Since the period in this experiment had no background of defined 
subject matter, it cannot be said that in itself it added any large num- 
ber of words to the children’s vocabulary. Of course some cases 
may be found, as in the following statement, where the development 
of the technique of group control added a new word: 


GERTRUDE (chairman): Are there any questions, I mean comments? 
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Any considerable increase in the variety of words used labels the 
period as one which stimulates conversation vital enough in content 
to add rich terms. The child who distinguishes the difference be- 
tween a question and a comment because he knows that the response 
will depend on the exactness of his use of words, has done more than 
add one word to his own vocabulary. In some degree he has given 
this new word to all the other children. Though it is desirable that 
he himself realize that words must be chosen for exact meaning, he 
is doing far more by making thirty other children conscious of the 
same distinction. 

Table V shows the striking percentage of new words used in each 
period. 





TABLE V 
First | Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Period | 





Period | Period | Period | Period 
| 
| 
| 


Total Number of Words Used....| 9,509 |10,490 |10,422 | 9,088 | 8,066 











| 
| 
| 
New Words Used .............. | 899 | 445 320 270 
| 
| 
| 


: 
Variety of Words Used .........| 899 980 988 987 | 886 
| 2383 
| : 
Percent the New Words are of the | 
Wattety Used ......... 0.0005. | 100%} = 445% 32% 27% 25% 
| 











The use of new words signifies that such a period provides oppor- 
tunity for an active usé of vocabulary. This vocabulary increase 
depends directly on the number of topics introduced. In addition 
to the topics on which there was some conversation throughout the 
experiment, there were 51 topics which were not used in all five 
periods. Of these, 14 were introduced in the first period, 14 more 
were added in the second, 11 in the third, 6 in the fourth, and 6 in 
the fifth. 

The close correspondence between the new topics introduced and 
the new words used after the first period may be seen in Table VI. 
This table shows, first, the per cent of the new topics which were 
introduced in each period, and second the per cent of the new words 
used which were introduced in each period. 


Table VII gives an analysis of the vocabulary into parts of speech. 
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TABLE VI 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Period Period Period Period Period 
Per Cent of New Topics Intro- 
tga s cantiegin ere nae 38% 30% 16% 16% 
Per Cent of New Words Used.... 35.5% 25.5%| 21% 18% 
TABLE VII 
Part of Speech Variety Frequency 
Nouns 1,113 6,906 
Proper Nouns 152 938 
(52 names (668 names 
of people) of people) 
Verbs 472 12,853 
Adjectives 241 3,604 
Adverbs 105 4,483 
Pronouns 33 8,190 
Prepositions 23 3,713 
Conjunctions II 3,191 
Interjections II 409 
Articles 3 3,288 
Totals 2,157 47,5575 

















It is curious that so little slang was used, as indicated in Table 
VIII. The use of slang was not discussed during the experiment, so 
if there was any inhibition it was due solely to the correction by other 


members of the group. 


The number of instances of participation decreased from 453 in 
the first period to an average of 361 in the last four periods. 
urally there was a corresponding increase in the number of talks 
requiring between 50 and 200 words. Table IX illustrates this move- 
ment. The rehearsal of a play at the end of the experiment explains 
the apparent increase of short comments in the last two periods. 

How much should we talk? This is not an easy question to answer. 


Nat- 
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TABLE VIII 
First Period Second Period Third Period Fourth Period Fifth Period 
Ought to lay | Kid 2 | That’s a go 1 | Dumb-bell 1 | Bawled out 1 
off 1 | Gee 2 | Guys 1 | Kids 1 | Kids I 
Kids 1 | Dickens 1 | Gee 1 | Dickens I 
Bean 1 | Dumb-bell I 
What the deucer 
Bet-your-boots1 
Dumb 2 
TABLE IX 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Period Period Period Period Period 
Total number of talks .......... 453 345 345 395 362 
Percentage of talks under 50 
| Sa ee een 89.6 83.4 81 86 86 
Percentage of talks between 51- 
SE nk beanie dasa 10 16 18 13.5 14 
Percentage of talks between 201- 
RR ees .4 6 I 5 Oo 


























It is obvious that participation in an adult group is not equal even 
when its members are well adapted socially. There are always a few 
people whose fluency of expression, volubility, or egoism make them 
monopolize the time of others. Should this not be so, or is it to be 
accepted as an inevitable condition due to differences in personality 
traits and intelligence? If we do not accept as normal wide differ- 
ences in the amount of expression among individuals, how much par- 
ticipation are we to consider adequate? 

In general we would be inclined to say that a person should talk 
only as long as he has something worth saying, and is interesting to 
his hearers. But it may be that much of value is left unsaid because 


a 
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of lack of ease in finding words to express meaning. No doubt suc- 
cessful conversation is as often due to smoothness of phrase as to 
intrinsic interest of topic. 

Our garrulous adult friend is a hopeless case. Unfortunately, 
except in moments of great stress, our social training effectually in- 
hibits any involuntary tendency we may have toward silencing him. 
If this loquacity is to be tempered, apparently it must be done in 
childhood before the habit has become fixed by long practice. There 
is as much variation naturally in the amount the members of a class 
of children talk as there is among a group of adults. Children, how- 
ever, are not quite so ready to concede the right of preeminent places 
toafew. Their practices of courtesy are not active enough to inhibit 
their expressions of annoyance at the person who talks uninterestingly 
or too long. 

A situation in which every member of a group of children uses an 
exactly proportionate amount of time is not possible. It is not a life 
situation. Nevertheless the adequacy of a conversation period should 
certainly be partly judged by its tendency to produce equalization of 
participation. The present inequality in expression among adults 
follows years of school life in which the teacher, as the arbiter, de- 
cided whether the child should talk. 

The present study has endeavored to show the development of 
children in conversation when they are in a social group under their 
own control, with subjects of their own choosing. We may conclude 
that this free introduction of new topics has made possible a wider 
use of vocabulary. The children have no hesitancy in asserting their 
rights. The loquacious child with unasked help from the other chil- 
dren has learned to talk less and the unexpressive child has been 
stimulated to talk more. 
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STATE PARTICIPATION 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


LIBRARY SERVICE* 


HE purposes of this study were to 

discover the legal status of public 
school libraries, and of state libraries 
and library commissions, organizations 
which contribute service to school libra- 
ries; to ascertain the legal powers and 
duties of state education departments, 
state libraries, and library commissions 
in their relations to public school libra- 
ries; to ascertain the detailed activities 
and services authorized by law and actu- 
ally rendered by these organizations to 
public school libraries; to set up a pro- 
gram of these activities; and to propose 
a plan for their allocation. 

For facts and information from which 
to draw conclusions, a thorough search 
was made in the legal codes and session 
laws of the forty-eight states, the re- 
ports of state departments of education, 
state libraries and library commissions, 
of study, the school and 
library book lists, the 
eficiency and economy 
commissions, and the digest of judicial 
decisions. Correspondence with 
school, and library authorities was con- 
ducted in 
doubtful information. 


the state courses 
library manuals, 
reports of state 


state, 


order to correct or confirm 


THE FINDINGS 


Forty-one state legislatures have con- 
sidered school libraries of sufficient im- 


* By Frank H. Koos, Ph.D. 
No. 265. 
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portance to pass laws permitting or 
requiring their establishment and main- 
tenance. Thirty-eight states make stip- 
ulations concerning the financial support 
of these libraries. Sixteen states pro- 
vide, through legislation, for state finan- 
cial aid. A variety of other provisions 
is found in many of the state codes. 
They include regulations concerning the 
librarian, the of the 
library, the selection and purchase of 
books, and the administration of the 


library. 


school housing 


Four state governmental organizations 
are authorized to contribute services to 
public school libraries. Not all four of 
these organizations exist in all states. 
Usually two of them are found in a 
majority of the states. The existence 
of more than one organization of this 
kind in a single state naturally results 
in duplication of effort and contributions 
of service to public school libraries. The 
governmental bodies which aid school 
libraries are the state education depart- 


ments, the state libraries, the state 
library and traveling library commis- 
sions. 

The legal and assumed powers and 


duties of the above-named institutions 
make up a list of twenty-four contribu- 
The list includes such aids as the 
establishment of school libraries, admin- 


tions. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 











NEW STUDIES 


istration of financial aid, approval and 
standardization of school libraries, the 
construction of school library standards, 
the selection and purchase of books, in- 
struction in school library administra- 
tion, the selection and purchase of school 
library equipment, book list publication, 
the training and certification of libra- 
rians, the administration of traveling and 
package libraries, and the employment 
of school library supervisors. Eleven 
states through their education or library 
departments employ twelve school library 
supervisors who carry forward all or a 
part of the program mentioned in this 
paragraph. 

School, library, and governmental ex- 
perts agree that a library is an educa- 
tional institution. Every claim for finan- 
cial support for any kind of a library is 
based upon this conclusion. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the kind of 
agency that can best administer and fos- 
ter library organization and mainte- 
nance. The educational nature of the 
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activities and their close relation to 
schools seem to indicate that all library 
activities should be forwarded by the 
state education department. At present, 
in the United States, the majority of 
the contributions are made by this de- 
partment. The trend of legislation has 
been in this direction. Six states have 
placed all library activities in the state 
education department since 1913. Upon 
their first establishment, the library ac- 
tivities of five states were connected with 
the state education departments. The 
legislatures have considered the relations 
close enough to provide that the state 
education executive become a member of 
the governing boards of eight state libra- 
ries and ten state library commissions. 
A careful study of the history of library 
development, the state fostering agencies, 
the duplication of effort and activities, 
and the nature of the functions per- 
formed has led to the conclusion that all 
library activities should be carried for- 
ward by the state education department. 


HEALTH PROBLEM SOURCES* 


T was the purpose of this study to 

formulate a list of health problems 
which should provide useful information 
for those who are concerned with the 
selection of subject matter in the field of 
health education. This list was formu- 
lated by analyzing seven different groups 
of sources which deal with health prob- 
lems. The groups of sources analyzed 
were: 


I. Mortality statistics of the Bu- 
reau of Census. 

II. Bibliography of the publications 
of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

III. Annual Reports of the Surgeon- 
General. 


IV. Authoritative public health books. 

V. A survey of the activities of 
municipal boards of health in 
eighty-three cities. 

VI. Authoritative personal hygiene 
books. 

VII. Some of the publications of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the Life Ex- 
tension Institute. 


There were 10,086 recorded items in 
this analysis, which were classified into 
116 groups of problems. The 116 groups 
were considered in ten major divisions, 
which ranked as follows according to 
frequency of mention of items included 
in the divisions: control of infection 


*By Marion Olive Lerrigo, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 224. 
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(2,659) ; personal hygiene (2,425); com- 
munity hygiene (2,235); racial hygiene 
(1,150); mental and nervous hygiene 
(283) ; professional health service (281) ; 
degenerative diseases (200) ; temperance 
education (179); safety education (53) ; 
and interpretative material (621). 

The ten highest ranking groups of 
problems of the 116 groups are in order: 
nutrition, venereal diseases, administra- 
tion of public health activities, child 
health, tuberculosis, industrial hygiene, 
malaria, mental hygiene, big muscle ac- 
tivity, and plague. The ten lowest rank- 
ing problems are care of the voice, malta 
fever, other respiratory disease (most 
prevalent respiratory diseases not in- 
cluded), septic sore throat, appendicitis, 
street cleaning, diarrhoea, foot and mouth 
disease, yaws, and plumbing. 

Comparison of the results of the analy- 
sis made in this study (Study A) with 
an analysis of courses of study and text- 


books made by Miss Strang (Study B) ? 


and with an analysis of other materials 
of health teaching actually used in the 
schools (Study C) showed the following 
facts: 

(1) Correlation between the ranking 
of the problems recorded in the three 
studies mentioned above is expressed by 
the following correlation ratios: 


Studies A and B .......... +..4669 
Studies A and C .......... +..5880 
Studies B and C .......... -+-.6971 


(2) Practically none of the major 
health problems are entirely ignored in 
present practice in the schools, as judged 
by these studies. However, only a small 
amount of attention is given to any of 
the ten large divisions of problems (as 
classified in Study A), except personal 
hygiene and community hygiene. 

(3) Problems of nutrition receive a 
greater amount of attention than any 
other one topic. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION * 


HE purposes of this study were: 

1. To find out the activities which 
elementary school principals in city 
school systems most frequently report 
for the improvement of instruction. 

2. To point out the influence, if any, 
which the training, experience, and 
school conditions of the principal have 
upon the number and kind of activi- 
ties undertaken. 

3. To determine the relative importance 
of activities carried on for the im- 
provement of instruction. 

1 Ruth Strang, Ph.D. 


sity, Contributions to Education, No. 222. ; ; acs 
* By William Penn Dyer, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 274. 


Subject Matter in Health Education. 


4. To set up a program of activities for 
the improvement of instruction which 
may be recommended to boards of ed- 
ucation, superintendents, and teacher- 
training institutions. 


A “checking list” of two hundred eight 
activities was prepared and organized 
into six sections as follows: 


a. Improving Technique of Teaching, 
61 activities. 

b. Improving Teachers in Service, 36 
activities. 
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c. Improving Classification and Pro- 
motion of Pupils, 42 activities. 

d. Improving the Curriculum, 27 ac- 
tivities. 

e. Improving the Selection and Use of 
School Supplies, 11 activities. 

f. Improving General School Condi- 
tions, 31 activities. 


No attempt was made to include all the 
activities which elementary principals 
should do to improve instruction. No 
implication was made that any one prin- 
cipal had done or should be able to do 
all the activities. No intent existed to 
find out the degree of perfection or 
success with which principals performed 
the activities. A preference was given 
to those activities which could be more 
readily verified by means of objective 
evidence. Activities involving the col- 
lection and interpretation of detailed 
data about the conditions of the schools 
were considered especially desirable. 
Copies of the checking list were sent 
to members of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association and to a 
random selection of principals in cities 
of 50,000 population or more. Six hun- 
dred fifty-eight principals made returns 
of a usable kind. These returns repre- 
sented a satisfactory sample of the situ- 
ation being studied. The answers of 
fifty-two principals, selected at random, 
were corrected by means of personal in- 
terviews. A “correction factor” for the 
answers of the six hundred fifty-eight 
principals was thus obtained. The per- 
centage of principals reporting each ac- 
tivity was found, and the activities were 
grouped as to possibility of performance. 
Forty-three educational specialists 
rated the activities of the checking list 
on a five-point scale. These ratings were 
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averaged and the activities were put into 
three classes for importance of perform- 
ance—major, average, and minor. The 
specialists also checked the activities 
which they believed should be included 
in the work of elementary school prin- 
cipals. Those activities which were 
favored by 75 per cent of the specialists 
were considered as desirable for per- 
formance by elementary principals. 

Three criteria of performance were 
thus developed,—rating for importance, 
desirability for principals, and possibility 
for principals, and these were used to 
set up a program of activities for the 
improvement of classroom instruction. 
Of the two hundred eight activities of 
the checking list, one hundred four were 
rated as of major importance, ninety- 
five as of average importance, and nine 
as of minor importance. One hundred 
seventy-four activities were included in 
the work of the principal by the special- 
ists. Twenty-one activities were re- 
ported by at least 75 per cent, fifty-six 
by at least 50 per cent, thirty-six by at 
least 25 per cent, thirty-two by at least 
10 per cent, and twenty-nine by less than 
10 per cent of the principals. 

The practice of the principals was 
most often associated with the activities 
classified under Technique and least 
often with Curriculum and School Sup- 
plies. The specialists rated the activities 
under Technique and Teachers highest 
for importance in improving instruction. 
They favored a large percentage of ac- 
tivities under Technique for the work of 
the principal, but they voted for only a 
small percentage of activities under Cur- 
riculum and Supplies. 

The following factors were found to 
have considerable influence upon the 
work of the principal in improving in- 
struction: graduation from a college of 
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education, an experience of at least two 
years as elementary principal, a school 
of at least twenty but preferably twenty- 
eight teachers, a full-time office clerk, 
and no teaching duties. 

The checking list was recommended 
(1) as a self-improvement device for 
principals, (2) as a rating scheme to be 
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used by superintendents and general su- 
pervisors, (3) as an instrument to be 
used by school surveyors for estimating 
the efficiency of elementary school prin- 
cipals, and (4) as a point of departure in 
planning for and giving professional 
training to elementary principals in edu- 
cational institutions. 


OF PROFESSIONAL 


TRAINING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN STATE UNIVERSITIES * 


HE problem of this study was to 
determine the existing types of or- 
ganization of professional training in 
physical education in state universities, 
and the extent to which curricula are 
being organized within schools of educa- 
tion. The study was confined to those 
state universities which offer a four-year 
professional curriculum in physical edu- 
cation and which have a professional 
school or college of education organized 
as a unit of the university. The fol- 
lowing eighteen universities are included, 
—state universities of California, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio State, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
Data were obtained from the publica- 
tions of the respective state universities 
and schools of physical education, from 
questionnaires sent to the deans of the 
schools of education and to directors of 
departments of physical education, and 
from conferences. 

The most outstanding developments in 
professional training in physical educa- 
tion, covering approximately forty years, 
are included in this study. 


* By Ruth Elliott, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
No. 268. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT PRACTICE 


1. Four types of organization evolved 
from a study of the approval of profes- 
sional curricula in physical education. 


Type I. School of physical education 
independent of the school of educa- 
tion, represented by one university 
—University of Oregon. 

Type II. Division of physical educa- 
tion independent of the school of 
education, represented by one uni- 
versity—University of Iowa. 

Type III. Dual organization in the 
liberal arts college and the school 
of education, represented by five 
universities—state universities of 
California, Indiana, Nebraska, 


Utah, Washington. 


Type IV. Organization within the 
school of education, represented by 
eleven universities—state universi- 
ties of Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Mich- 


igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio 
State, Ohio, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 


2. Sixteen of the eighteen universities 
studied have professional curricula in 
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physical education organized within the 
school of education. 

3. The organization of departments 
of physical education for men and for 
women favors a differentiation of pro- 
fessional curricula in physical education 
for men and for women. 

4. Only one university has a director 
with his responsibility confined to pro- 
fessional training in physical education, 
with a budget and department in the 
school of education. 

5. Three budgets in the university 
make provision for professional training 
in physical education,—the school of 
education, the departments of physical 
education, and the athletic associations. 

6. Administrative officers favor the or- 
ganization of professional training in 
physical education in the school of edu- 
cation. Seventeen out of eighteen deans 
of schools of education and twenty-one 
out of twenty-four directors of depart- 
ments of physical education favor an or- 
ganization within the school of educa- 
tion. 

7. Admission to professional curricula 
in physical education is open to freshmen 
in fourteen universities. Four schools 
of education make special provision for 
majors in this field to register in the 
freshman year. Special requirements 
relative to health, aptitude for motor ac- 
tivities, and personality qualifications are 
set up by five departments of physical 
education. 

8. In the majority of universities one 
general curriculum serves to prepare stu- 
dents for many fields of leadership in 
physical education. 

9. The distribution of units in aca- 
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demic subjects, foundation science, edu- 
cation, and physical education indicates 
a breadth of cultural content as well as 
professional preparation in the seventeen 
professional curricula studied. 

10. B.S. in Education is granted by 
ten universities for professional curricula 
in physical education. 

11. Graduate work in physical educa- 
tion is undeveloped in state universities. 
Only four universities offer graduate 
courses, and only one offers a Master's 
degree for advanced work in physical 
education. 


PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY THIS 
STUDY 


1. The need of a selective process in 
the admission of students to professional 
curricula in physical education. 

2. The organization of a professional 
curriculum, with a greater freedom of 
election than is now in practice. 

3. The organization of courses, espe- 
cially in the foundation sciences, that are 
adapted to meet satisfactorily the needs 
of students majoring in physical educa- 
tion. 

4. Means of codrdinating the several 
departments, schools, and colleges which 
contribute to the professional curriculum 
in physical education in a state univer- 
sity. 

5. The determination of the minimum 
essentials for the preparation of teachers 
of physical education. 

6. The organization of graduate work 
in physical education for specialists, ad- 
ministrators, and directors of physical 
education. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Educational Research, Suggestions and 
Sources of Data, With Specific Refer- 
ence to Administration, by Professor 
Carter Alexander and others of the staff 
in Educational Administration, is a forty- 
one-page pamphlet published during the 
summer by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. It contains sugges- 
tions for choosing and setting up disser- 
tation problems and the best existing 
notes on sources of data for research in 
educational administration. Most of the 
suggestions and many of the notes on 
sources are equally valuable in other 
fields of educational research. 





During June, Professor Paul R. Mort 
made an extensive study of the educa- 
tional program in the Haworth, N. J., 
School. He was assisted by -Professor 
Edwin H. Reeder and by Mr. Knute 
O. Broady, Mr. Glenn Gildersleeve, and 
Miss Helen Heyl, graduate students in 
Teachers College. 





Four luncheons for the students in the 
courses for superintendents of schools 
were held during the Summer Session. 
From one hundred fifty to two hundred 
students attended each of the luncheons. 
At one of them a roll-call by states 
showed that thirty-seven states were rep- 
resented. At the last luncheon, repre- 


sentatives of the seventy-four men who 
are taking their Master’s degree with 
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their major in Educational Administra- 
tion spoke concerning the significance of 
their training for the work which they 
are doing in the field. 





The following students in Educational 
Administration completed their work for 
the doctorate during the summer: Rob- 
ert Leo Burns, whose dissertation is 
“The Measurement of Transportation 
Need”; Claude §. Chappelear, “Health 
Subject Matter in Natural Sciences’; 
David P. Harry, Jr., “Cost of Living 
of Teachers in the State of New York’; 
Arthur D. Hollingshead, “An Evalua- 
tion of the Use of Certain Mental and 
Educational Measurements for Purposes 
of Classification”; Dale S$. Young, “Con- 
trol of Available Public School Income, 
with Special Reference to Cities of New 
York State”; and Carl William Zeig- 
ler, “School Attendance as a Factor in 
School Progress.” 





Public School Business Administra- 
tion, a volume which thoroughly covers 
this field, has been issued from the press 
of the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. The authors are Professor N. 
L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Professor Fred 
Engelhardt, of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. The 
topics covered in this volume are as fol- 
lows: Business Administration of 
School Systems; The Public School Sys- 
tem as a Business Enterprise; The Or- 
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ganization for Conducting the Business 
Affairs—Trends and Tendencies; The 
Organization for Conducting the Busi- 
ness Affairs of a Local School System— 
Recent Developments; Fiscal Control 
and the Administration of Local Public 
Schools; The Administrative Controls 
of the Business Affairs; The Central 
Administrative Offices of the Public 
Schools; The Minute Book and the 
Rules and Regulations; School Board 
Organization and School Board Com- 
mittees; General Principles of Public 
School Accounting; Funds of a Local 
School System; Classification in Finan- 
cial Accounting; Sources of Financial 
Support for Local School Systems; Ad- 
ministrative and Accounting Control of 
Income; Property Management in Lo- 
cal School Systems; Preservation and 
Protection of Plant Values—Deprecia- 
tion and Insurance; Indebtedness of Lo- 
cal School Systems—Principles; Admin- 
istration and Control of School Bond 
Issues; Principles Governing Financial 
Statements and Reports; Financial State- 
ments and Reports; The Budget, Its 
Preparation, and Use; Accounting Pro- 
cedure; State Accounting Systems; Pay- 
roll Procedure and Accounting; Ac- 
counting for Public School Property; 
Standardization and Purchase of Mate- 
rials; Storeroom Management; Text- 
book Management; Principles of Cost 
Finding; Cost Accounting in a Local 
School System; Accounting for Internal 
Services and Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties; Statistical Aids to the Fiscal Man- 
agement of Local Schools; Audit, Re- 
search, and Survey; and Publicity and 
Fiscal Administration. The book com- 
prises over one thousand pages. 





A complete set of financial account- 
ing records for public school systems 


has been developed by Professor Fred 
Engelhardt, University of Minnesota, 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Pro- 
fessor Fred von Borgersrode, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. It has been published 
in one looseleaf ledger by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. The 
set includes forms for Budget; Cash 
Receipts; Voucher Register; Distribu- 
tion Ledger—General Control—Instruc- 
tion — Auxiliary Agencies — Coordinate 
Activities—Operation of Plant—Fixed 
Charges—Maintenance of Plant—Capi- 


tal Outlay—Debt Service; Personal 
Service; General Ledger; Revolving 
Funds Accounts; Outstanding Debt; 


Property Ledger; Stores Ledger; In- 
surance; and Treasurer’s Accounts. 





A School Building Program for West 
Aurora, Iil., prepared by Dr. N. L. En- 
gelhardt, has been published by the 
Board of Education of that city. It is a 
pamphlet of twenty-nine pages. 





The surveys of Beaumont, Tex., and 
Lynn, Mass., which were made during 
the year 1926-1927 by the Division of 
Field Studies, have been issued in sepa- 
rate volumes by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College. 





ANNUAL MEN’S DINNER 


The Seventeenth Annual Men’s Din- 
ner was held Saturday afternoon, Au- 
gust 13, at the Horace Mann School for 
Boys, 246th Street and Broadway. The 
weather man provided a beautiful, cool 
day with the result that the Sports 
Committee, with their corps of twenty- 
five assistants, were kept busy directing 
the games they had planned. The whole 
athletic field was divided off with a group 
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happily playing in every sector. The 
swimming pool cared for its share of the 
teachers on their annual holiday. 

With traditional success, the Com- 
missary Committee provided an excel- 
lent meal. Some 1,150 pound T-Bone 
steaks were served the hungry horde 
in the speedy time of seven minutes, 
forty-five seconds. To get this speed, 
it was necessary that eight complete 
serving lines be used. The menu con- 
sisted of T-Bone steaks, potato salad, 
fresh tomatoes, Parkerhouse rolls, sliced 
onions, pickles and coffee as the first 
course, with cantaloupe a la mode, cook- 
ies, chocolate bars, and smokes for des- 
sert. The Committee spent much more 
energy upon making the eats good than 
in providing eating equipment, with the 
result that a paper spoon was the only 
tableware provided other than a plate 
and atin cup. The picture of otherwise 
dignified schoolmen sitting on the ground 
with a T-Bone firmly grasped in both 
hands and attacking it in the most ex- 
peditious manner was worth traveling 
miles to see. 

Following the meal, the group col- 
lected in a circle around the band, which 
was under the direction of Professor 
Church, and participated in a happy sing- 
song led by Professor Peter Dykema. 
The singing of Ralph Brainard, who pro- 
vided a solo, was one of the hits of the 
day. The program following consisted 
of talks by Dean W. F. Russell, Profes- 
sor J. R. McGaughy, Professor Paul 
Monroe, Superintendent A. F. Harman 
of Alabama, and Principal Charles Koch 
of Maryland. 

The committee in charge of the din- 
ner was G. E. Whitman (Ohio), chair- 
man, FE. H. Landis (Ohio), vice-chair- 
man, C. E. Keller (Indiana), treasurer, 
and J. A. True (Nebraska), secretary. 


The respective committee chairmen were 
Commissary—Willis Thomson  (Illi- 
nois), Sports—H. A. Scott (New York), 
Program—E. H. Landis (Ohio), Ticket 
Sales—W. H. Vanderhoef (New York), 


Clean-up—Walter Hager (Nebraska), 
and Publicity—C. K. Morse (Ne- 


braska). 

The 1927 Committee met August 17 
and made plans for the dinner to be held 
in 1928. C. K. Morse of Nebraska was 
elected general chairman. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 


Through the generosity of Mr. Felix 
Warburg, Trustee of Teachers College, 
provision has been made for a fellow- 
ship for graduate work in the field of 
the Needs of Girls in Public High 
Schools. The fellowship stipend is $1,500 
per annum, available for the year 1927- 
28, and is intended to give an oppor- 
tunity for a year’s study to some young 
woman interested in doing advanced pro- 
fessional work as dean of girls. 

Applicants should possess a Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited institution and 
should have had successful experience 
in teaching. Consideration will be given 
to individuals whose undergraduate work 
has been in the liberal arts field, and 
who have had previous preparation and 
experience in psychology, sociology, 
health education, guidance 
and personnel, religious education, so- 
cial case work, and secondary education. 


vocational 


Experience as dean of girls or vice-prin- 
cipal in high school, visiting teacher, or 
director of social phases of education 
would be especially valuable. 

announcement will be 
made regarding this fellowship. It will 
be awarded on the basis of individual 
Indi- 


No. general 


merit without open competition. 
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viduals who are interested should com- 
municate as soon as possible with the 
Secretary of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. In the original commu- 
nication there should be a complete 
statement of education and professional 
experience and some _ indication of 
courses to be pursued during the year. 





On the evening of July 16 at an in- 
formal meeting of the members of the 
Advisers’ Club, the club was organized 
for the Summer Session. The officers 
elected were as follows: President, Miss 
Agnes Husband, dean of women of the 
University of Kansas; vice-president, 
Mrs. Jean Cowles, dean of girls, Cen- 
tral High School, Madison, Wis.; secre- 
tary, Miss Evelyn Jones, assistant dean 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Miss Eu- 
nice Prutsman, dean of girls, George 
Morton High School, Cicero, IIl. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Grace 
Hull, dean of girls in the High School, 
Wichita, Kans., and Miss Sarah Ste- 
venson, dean of women, Mt. Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio, as chairmen of the 
program committee, the club had a most 
profitable series of meetings. The pro- 
grams included an evening at Interna- 
tional House, where the group was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Harry Edmonds, on 
the history of the House and the ideas of 
its organization; by Mr. Sen, on the 
growth of China; and by Miss Margaret 
Quayle, on the youth movement in 
Europe. 

Other speakers were Madame Barnon, 
who gave a delightful reading of Gals- 
worthy’s new play “Escape”; Professor 
Harrison Elliott, who spoke on the 
Democratic Process with special refer- 
ence to group discussion; Dr. Robert J. 


Leonard and Dean William F. Russell, 


who spoke at the dinner meeting of 
August 17. 





Dr. Ruth Strang, research fellow in 
the department of Advisers of Women 
and Girls, held a summer session ap- 
pointment in the department of psy- 
chology, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 





Mrs. Juliana Haskell, adviser to grad- 
uate women at Columbia University, en- 
tertained at breakfast the deans of 
women who were in attendance upon the 
Summer Session. Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant was the guest of honor. 





Miss Jane Louise Jones, who during 
the past year has been Exchange Instruc- 
tor in the School of Education, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, has been appointed dean 
of the Junior College of the Katherine 
Gibbs School, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Jessie E. Gibson (Teachers Col- 
lege Summer Session i920), until re- 
cently dean of girls in the North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, Wash., has 
just published a much needed book en- 
titled On Being a Girl. The book pre- 
sents the subject matter of a course of 
study and discussion regarding human 
relationships which Miss Gibson has for 
five years been directing for groups of 
freshmen girls in North Central High 
School. The material is exceedingly 
suggestive, and growing as it has out of 
classroom work, it possesses validity and 
vitality. Miss Gibson has accepted the 
appointment as dean of women at Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Miss Ruth Ann Wilson (A.M. Co- 
lumbia, 1926), has accepted the position 
of dean of girls in the High School at 
Eugene, Ore. 

Several members of last year’s class 
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for advisers of women and girls have 
recently been appointed to positions of 
responsibility. Miss Bertha Morgan has 
accepted a position as academic dean of 
Bradford Academy, Haverhill, Mass.; 
Miss Mildred Fischer has been appointed 
dean of women at the State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pa.; Miss Marga- 
ret Fletcher undertakes similar duties 
at the Normal School at New Platz, 
N. Y.; Miss Dorothy Gebauer is the 
new assistant dean at the University of 
Texas, and Mrs. Ruth Smith at Duke 
University; Miss Orra Eastburn goes 
as dean of girls to one of the high 
schools of Jacksonville, Fla.; Miss Eme- 
line Atkinson becomes dean of girls in 
the Washington Junior High Schocl, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and Miss Minnie 
Rasmussen has been elected dean of girls 
for the Central High School, Superior, 
Wis. 

Miss Edith Stauffer (Teachers Col- 
lege, 1924), who for the past three years 
has been dean of girls at Bronxville 
High School, and for the past year 
chairman of the National Association 
of High School Deans, has accepted the 
appointment of dean of women at the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 
Miss Ruth L. Parrish addressed the 


Home Economics extension workers and 
home makers at the State Farm and 
Home Week Conference held at Am- 
herst, Mass., on July 28. 





The Honorable Paul De Vuyst, Direc- 
tor General of Agriculture of Belgium, 
representative of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture in Rome, and founder 
of the International Country Life Com- 
mission, visited Foods and Cookery on 
July 25 in the interests of the confer- 


ence on home making which is to be held 
in Rome in November, 1927. 





The Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, published during the summer 
A Bibliography on Investigation Cook- 
ery by Victoria Carlsson. This Bibli- 
ography comprises almost two thousand 
references under the following topics: 
Appreciation of Research, Bread and 
Flour, Cake, Canning, Fats and Pastry, 
Ice Cream and Freezing, Jam and Jelly 
Making, Mayonnaise, Meats, Sugar 
(General, Cane and Beet), Vegetables. 





On July 22 a conference on The Re- 
lation of the Household Arts Teacher to 
Food Advertising and Publicity, as in- 
terpreted by home economics specialists 
in business, was held under the auspices 
of the Foods and Cookery staff. Miss 
Bertha E. Shapleigh, who was introduced 
by Professor May B. Van Arsdale, pre- 
sided as chairman of the conference. 
During the morning the following spe- 
cialists gave addresses: Mary I. Bar- 
ber, director, Home Economics and Edu- 
cational Department, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., on “The Relation 
of the Food Manufacturer to the Home 
Economics Worker’; Dorothy  E. 
Shank, director, Research Kitchen, 
American Stove Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on “A Cross Section of Commer- 
cial Food Research”; Faye Hamilton, 
lecturer, Bureau of Home Economics, 
New York Edison Company, New York, 
on “Use of Electric Appliances in the 
Home”; Margaret H. Kingsley, assist- 
ant director, Household Refrigeration 
Bureau, New York, on “The Liaison Of- 
ficer Between Science and Business.” 
The discussion was led by Ruth Atwa- 
ter, of the National Canners’ Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 








oe 
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The afternoon session was devoted to 
talks by Elizabeth Guilford, director, 
Home Economics Bureau, Welfare Di- 
vision, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, on “Home Eco- 
nomics in a Program of Health Edu- 
cation”; Katharine A. Fisher, director, 
Good Housekeeping Institute, New 
York, on “The Constructive Censorship 
of Publicity Material—What Does This 
Involve?” and Mary Barrows, of M. 
Barrows and Company, Publishers, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on “The Making and Mar- 
keting of Home Economics Books.” 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


New appointments to the staff of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys for the 
year 1927-28 include Mr. Reginald 
Baker, part-time instructor in Arts; Mr. 
Jesse L. Scott, head of a newly created 
department of Music, and Mr. Henry 
S. Miller, instructor in Latin. Mr. Clif- 
ton J. Furness, instructor in English and 
Music, and Mr. F. Van W. Walsh, in- 
structor in Latin, have resigned for the 
purpose of travel and ‘study. 





The enrollment for the coming year is 
the heaviest in the history of the school, 
with approximately 375 boys enrclled on 
the opening day. To take care of this 
large number, various alterations have 
been made in the arrangements of some 
of the rooms in the building. The most 
notable changes are the reseating in the 
assembly hall and the transforming of 
the “Old Gymnasium” into special rooms 
for Music and Arts. 





Miss Jessie Brainard, librarian of the 
School, is on a year’s leave of absence. 
Her work is being carried on by Miss 
Agnes S. Woods, who has been part-time 


instructor in the library for two years, 
assisted by part-time students from the 
Library School of Columbia University. 





The Administrative Board of the Boys’ 
School, which took over actual man- 
agement of the school on July 1, has 
appointed Mr. John T. Van Sant as 
business manager. The officers of the 
Board are Justice Richard H. Mitchell, 
president; Mr. W. O. Inglis, secretary, 
and Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer, chair- 
man of the financial committee. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 


Professor Cora M. Winchell is absent 
on sabbatical leave for the academic 
year. She is studying at the University 
of Chicago. 

Professor Winchell was a member of 
the summer school staff of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore., 
where she gave two courses relative to 
home economics education. 





Professor Josephine Marshall is absent 
on sabbatical leave for the academic 
year. She is studying in the School of 
Education of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 





Miss Erica Christiansen has accepted 
a position as itinerant teacher trainer in 
textiles and clothing in Arkansas. Her 
headquarters will be at Little Rock. 





Miss Mildred French, formerly super- 
visor of home economics in Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed instructor in 
household arts education, Teachers Col- 
lege. 





Professors Cooley, Spohr, and Mar- 
shall, Miss Grace Reeves, and Miss Sai- 
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dee Stark attended the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation held in Asheville, N. C., June 
20-25. 

Miss Saidee Stark is contributing a pa- 
per on “Teacher Training in Home Eco- 
nomics in Normal Schools and Land 
Grant Colleges” for the International 
Congress of Home Economics to be held 
in Rome, November 14-16. 





Among the special lecturers scheduled 
for the household arts students during 
the Summer Session were the following: 
Miss Anna E. Richardson, field worker 
in Child Development and Parental Edu- 
cation; Miss Adelaide Baylor, represent- 
ing the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; Miss Miriam Birdseye and 
Miss Gertrude M. Warren, of the Co- 
operative Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, educational secretary of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 





During the Summer Session Miss 
Marcia E. Ward, director of the Visit- 
ing Housekeeper Association, Detroit, 
Mich., visited the department and ad- 
dressed the students, telling them of the 
work done by the organization. Other 
visitors were Dr. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
director of the Child Study Association 
of America, and Mrs. Florence Wat- 
kins, secretary of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, who addressed 
groups of students and acquainted them 
with the work of their respective organ- 
izations. 

The programs of various social agen- 
cies for promoting better homemaking 
were presented to the summer students 
by Mrs. Elsa Butler Grove and Miss 


Welch, of the West Harlem Nursing 
and Health Demonstration Center. 
Miss E. A. Farnsworth, in charge of 
the Brooklyn Girls Continuation School, 
gave a series of lectures to the House- 
hold Arts students early in July. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Recently issued Lincoln School publi- 
cations, or those to appear within a few 
weeks, published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Functions of the Department of Psy- 
chological Measurement, by Gertrude 
Hildreth, school psychologist. 

Health Materials in Science Text- 
books, by Lois Meier, Associate in Re- 
search. 

Handbook of the Library of Lincoln 
School, by the Eleventh Grade Class, un- 
der direction of Anne Eaton, Librarian, 
and Helen Fern Daringer, Teacher of 
English. 

America’s Crucial Problems, by John 
Hockett, Teacher of Social Studies. 

School Visiting, by Ruth Hockett, Vis- 
itors’ Guide. 

Student Employment Bureau, by Fred 
Strickler, Teacher of Industrial Arts. 


The following Lincoln School publica- 
tions have recently appeared or are about 
to appear from the commercial publish- 
ers as named: 

Bells, by Satis N. Coleman, Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company. 

Boats, by Nell Curtis, Rand McNally 
and Company. 

The Magic Boat, by Lula Wright, 
Ginn and Company. 

Curriculum Making in the Elemen- 
tary School, by James S. Tippett and 
the Elementary School Staff, Ginn and 
Company. 
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The Singing Farmer, by James S. Tip- 
pett, World Book Company. 

I Live in the City, by James S. Tip- 
pett, Harper Brothers. 





‘Two new buildings are now in process 
of construction, the funds for both hav- 
ing been provided by three hundred and 
sixty-seven parents, staff members, and 
trustees. The swimming pool is being 
built directly back of the present build- 
ing and connects by elevators with the 
gymnasiums. It is hoped that the swim- 
ming pool may be ready for use early in 
the school year. The annex which is to 
be used for research work is being con- 
structed on 123rd Street, immediately 
west of the present building. It is to be 
a four-story building of the office and 
conference room type. ‘This building is 
expected to be ready for occupancy about 
May 1, 1928. 





The work of the Lincoln School has 
been divided into the operation of the 
school as it pertains to instruction and 
care of its pupils, and into the work 
which deals with investigations. This 
second division will be included in the 
Lincoln Institute of School Experiments 
to which the former director of the 
school will devote his entire attention. 
This institute will occupy the annex now 
in process of construction. The school 
will be directed by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
who will take charge about September 
15. Dr. Caldwell has been granted leave 
of absence for such part of the scholas- 
tic year as he is able to arrange to be 
away. He and Mrs. Caldwell plan to 
spend the early months of 1928 in Eu- 
rope in travel and in visiting experimen- 
tal educational ventures. 





Other changes in the Lincoln School 


Staff are more numerous than usually 
occurs. Dr. John R. Clark goes to New 
York University; Dr. Charles W. Fin- 
ley becomes Dean in the State Normal 
School at Montclair, N. J.; Mr. Thomas 
N. Barrows is assistant to his father, 
Dr. David Barrows, Carnegie Endow- 
ment lecturer in South America; Mr. 
Ernest Hanes gives his full time to the 
stage; Dr. John Hockett and Mrs. 
Hockett go to the University of Califor- 
nia; Margaret Holz is on leave of ab- 
sence to spend the year in Germany col- 
lecting and writing on her instructional 
materials in German; Martha Kelly be- 
comes supervisor of the elementary 
grades of Louisville, Ky.; Anita Laton 
returns to the University of California 
from which she had leave of absence; 
Lois Meier has a fellowship for study 
of science in Germany; O. E. Underhill 
takes charge of the science in Miss 
Wheeler’s School at Providence, R. L.; 
John Washburne becomes teacher of so- 
cial subjects in the Bronxville High 
School. Matrimony took its usual toll, 
claiming four valued members of the 
staff. 

New members of the staff are: Dr. 
Jesse H. Newlon, Director; Dr. R. J. 
Reynolds, High School Principal; Lau- 
rance E. Adams, Industrial Arts; Tomp- 
sie Baxter, Fifth Grade; William 
Breach, Chorus and Voice Training; 
Mrs. Jane E. Brown, French; Mrs. 
Jesse B. Eakright, Fourth Grade; Helen 
Joyner, Fine Art; Grace Keefe, Physi- 
cal Education; Elmina Lucke, History; 
Elinore G. Morey, Manager of Lunch 
Room; Germaine Poreau, French; Alice 
Schoelkopf, Fine Art; Dora Smith, Eng- 
lish; Gertrude Smith, Music; Frances 
Sweeney, Social Studies; Laura Maupin, 
Assistant in Experimental Music; Jean 
Douglas, Assistant Librarian. Educa- 
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tional Internes for the year are: James 
G. Blain, Miriam S. Lewis, Elizabeth 
McCabe, Katharine S. Muckenhaupt. 





The travel fund for foreign educa- 
tional study in summer was used the 
past summer by Dr. H. O. Rugg, who 
was in Europe and attended the Lo- 
carno educational conference; and by 
Miss Elizabeth Barry, who studied 
geography, industry, and peoples by 
crossing South America. Mr. James S. 
Tippett, who expected to travel in 
France, will visit European schools be- 
fore and after the winter holidays. 





During the summer, Dr. Caldwell 
gave twenty-two addresses before the 
students and faculties in various sum- 
mer schools of colleges and universities, 
and twenty-one members of the Lincoln 
School Staff taught in summer schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


During the past eight months Profes- 
sor William C. Bagley has been advising 
with the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New Jersey with regard to the 
problems connected with the teacher- 
training institutions. 





Professor Edward §. Evenden has 
been invited by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Oklahoma, and 
the presidents of the six teachers col- 
leges, to coéperate with them as an ad- 
viser in their proposed study of the cur- 
ricula for the professional preparation 
of teachers in Oklahoma. The study 
will be started in the fall of the present 
year and will extend over a period of 
two or three years. 





Professor Thomas - Alexander, who 


has been lecturing at the Universities 
of Berlin and Vienna, returned to New 
York on September 25. 





The following visiting instructors of- 
fered courses in the field of the Profes- 
sional Education of Teachers during the 
Summer Session: Dr. John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Pennsylvania, who gave units 
of work in both sections of the major 
course during the first three weeks; Dr. 
W. D. Armentrout, director of instruc- 
tion and of Training Schools and pro- 
fessor of education, Colorado State 
Teachers College, who gave courses in 
Introduction to Teaching and Training 
School Problems; Dr. Charles Russell, 
principal of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass., who offered the course 
in the Education of Teachers in Service; 
and Mr. J. L. Meader, principal of the 
State Normal School, New Haven, 
Conn., who offered the course in Class- 
room Management. 





Mr. George W. Rosenlof, instructor 
in history and principles of education at 
the University of Nebraska, and during 
the past academic year associate in Nor- 
mal School Education, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Teacher Training 
for Nebraska. He will be in charge of 
teacher training on the secondary level, 
his position making him responsible for 
the development of the high school nor- 
mal training in the state. Mr. Rosenlof 
will take up his new work in September. 





Dr. Charles W. Finley, for some time 
principal of the High School and teacher 
of biology in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Dean of Instruction in the State 
Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. J. F. Williams gave a two weeks’ 
course in Principles of Physical Educa- 
tion at the Y. M. C. A. Summer School 
at Geneva, Wisc., during June. 





Mrs. Nita-Sheffield Blain has been ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education 
and will have charge of swimming in 
Thompson Pool during the regular year. 





Miss Norma Schwendener, formerly 
director of physical education, North- 
western High School, Detroit, Mich., has 
accepted an instructorship in physical 
education at Teachers College. 





Professor Gertrude K. Colby spent 
the summer in France and Italy. 





Mr. John Dambach, instructor in 
physical education, has been appointed 
professor of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He takes up his du- 
ties there in September. 





Professor Harry A. Scott, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, is instructor in physi- 
cal education at the College for this 
coming year. 





Mr. C. L. Brownell has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of physical edu- 
cation for the State of Ohio. 





Mr. Carl P. Schott is going to Michi- 
gan State Normal School at Kalamazoo 
as director of physical education. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart repre- 
sented the department of Nursing Edu- 
cation at the annual meeting of the Na- 


tional League of Nursing Education 


held in San Francisco, June 6-10, and 
presided at the session at which reports 
were made by the committee on Nursing 
Education, of which she is chairman. 
Professor Stewart gave the gradua- 
tion address of the Kahler School of 
Nursing, Rochester, Minn., on June 1. 





Miss Mary J. Latimer served as as- 
sistant in the Public Health courses dur- 
ing the past Summer Session. 





Miss Katherine Faville has been ap- 
pointed part-time instructor in Nursing 
Education for the year 1927-28. She 
will assist in Public Health courses. 





Two social gatherings of the Nurs- 
ing Education group took place during 
the Summer Session; one was a dinner 
held at the Men’s Faculty Club at which 
one hundred and seventy students, fac- 
ulty and guests were present, the largest 
summer gathering the department has 
had. Brief addresses were made by 
Miss Janet Geister, of the American 
Nurses Association; Miss Blanche Pfef- 
ferkorn, of the National League of 
Nursing Education; Miss Jane Allen, of 
the National Organization of Public 
Health Nurses; Miss Florence Johnson, 
of the New York Division of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross; Miss Mary Beard, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and Dr. 
May Ayres Burgess, of the Committee 
on the Grading of Nursing Schools. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN NURS- 
ING EDUCATION 


Miss Grace Watson (A.M. 1927), as 
instructor at the Jersey City Hospital, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Miss Frances Ziegler (A.M. 1927), as 
educational director of the School of 
Nursing, University of Cincinnati. 
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Miss Isabelle Carruthers (B.S. 1927), 
as supervisor and director of the Edu- 
cational Center of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel Smith (A.M. 1926), as 
director of health education in schools 
of Tulsa, Okla. 

Miss Sarah W. Gould (1923-27), as 
instructor at the Maternity Center, New 
York City. 

Miss Alma Foerster (B.S. 1927), as 
supervisor of the Dispensary at the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Natalie Dodd (1922-27), as as- 
sistant director of the Nursing Service 
of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York City. 

Miss Elizabeth Delahunt (B.S. 1927), 
as superintendent of nurses at the Hur- 
ley Hospital, Flint, Mich. 

Miss Anne Austin (B.S. 1927), as in- 
structor of science, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Delight Jones (B.S. 1926), as 
superintendent of nurses, Truesdale 
Hospital, Fall River, Mass. 

Miss Josephine Valentine (1925-26), 
assistant superintendent of nurses, Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss Hattie Hemschmeyer (1922-27), 
as supervisor of one of the Henry Street 
Nursing Centers, New York City. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, professor 
of Rural Education at Cornell Univer- 
sity, added much to the pleasure and 
profit of the Rural department this 
summer through his special course in 
rural school administration and his part 
in the rural major course. 





Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 


New York City, who has been offering 
the course in Rural Sociology for the 
past year sailed on July 21 from Van- 
couver, B.C., on his trip around the 
world during which time he will make 
special studies of village life in the Ori- 
ent.. After returning Dr. Brunner will 
continue his instruction at Teachers Col- 
lege, his place being supplied for the 
present year by his close personal friend 
and colleague, Dr. Albert E. Rau, of 
Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 





The Rural Club proved one of the 
most active organizations in College dur- 
ing the recent Summer Session, spon- 
soring in all five special meetings dur- 
ing the term. Two of these were teas, 
one held in the Grace Dodge social 
rooms during the first week for the pur- 
pose of getting acquainted and the other 
in the foyer of International House on 
Friday of the third week in connection 
with an afternoon visit of rural students 
to this interesting center. On July 21, 
the second week, Professor Mabel Car- 
ney gave her illustrated lecture on Af- 
rica and on Saturday, August 6, dur- 
ing the fourth week, the entire group 
visited the New York Stock Exchange. 
The final meeting of the club, on August 
11, took the form of a special program 
on rural education in foreign lands at 
which short talks were given by Dr. J. 
E. Butterworth on “England”; Dr. Ed- 
gar W. Knight of North Carolina on 
“Denmark”; Mr. S. G. Krishnayya on 
“India”; and Mr. S. M. Broderick on 
“Sierra Leone, West Africa.” 





Mr. George A. Selke, a graduate stu- 
dent of the rural education group in 
1925-26, has just been elected president 
of the State Teachers College at St. 
Cloud, Minn. Among other placements 
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of rural students for the past year the 
following have been recorded: Edna 
J. Hazen, director of intermediate and 
rural teacher training, Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; Mrs. May E. Hey- 
brook, rural school supervisor, Duval 
County, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. F. Hall, 
director of rural education, State Teach- 
ers College, Talequah, Okla.; Esta V. 
Harrison, rural school supervisor, Kent 
County, Chestertown, Md.; Grace 
Petty, intermediate grade critic, rural 
department, State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.; Leila C. Ewen, institute 
lecturer, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Bismarck, N. D.; and Annabel Sny- 
der, rural primary supervisor, Hartford, 
Conn. Meanwhile R. L. Bunting, Verne 
McGuffey, and Mina M. Langvick have 
returned to the College to complete the 
work for their Doctor’s degrees, and 
missionaries of the group, including Joan 
Comber-Jones, Minnie E. Newton, and 
Nettie A. Bacon, have returned to their 
respective fields in India. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
In July Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey talked 


before the members of the Vocational 
Teachers’ Course at 
Fitchburg, “Personality in 
Dress,” and gave two demonstrations of 
suggestions for millinery projects in 
schools. On August 13 Mrs. Tobey 
spoke on “Good Taste in Everyday Life” 
at the meeting of Farm Men and 
Women at Tome Academy, Port De- 
posit, Md. 


Improvement 
Mass., on 


Miss Lillian H. Locke taught two 
in Clothing at the summer 
school which was conducted by the De- 
partment of Education in Victoria, Brit- 


ish Columbia. 


courses 


Miss Jessie M. McVey, assistant pro- 
fessor at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, and Miss Clara 
Youngs, supervisor of Home Economics 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., conducted classes 
in Textiles and Clothing at Teachers 
College during the Summer Session. 
Miss Elizabeth Jacobson, of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Miss Frances 
Mauck, of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., Miss Ruth Blanchard, of Santa 
Maria High School, California, Miss 
Elizabeth Tarpley, of the University of 
Texas, and Miss Francis Henry, of the 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., 
assisted in the department during the 
Summer Session. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS CLUB 


The first meeting of the Elementary 
School Principals Club of Teachers Col- 
lege, for the Summer Session, was held 
on July 27 and was called to order by 
W. T. Longshore, president for 1926- 
1927. The following officers were 
elected for the year 1927-28: President, 
W. T. Longshore, principal, Greenwood 
School, Kansas City, Mo.; first vice- 
president, Miss Nona B. Reed, princi- 
pal, Nowata Graded School, Nowata, 
Okla.; second vice-president, George T. 
Leonard, principal, Ashland School, 
Asheville, N. C.; secretary, Thomas L. 
McConnell, principal, Montford School, 
Asheville, N. C. 

At this meeting Mr. Longshore pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on 
Standards and Training for the Ele- 
mentary School Principalship which he 
gave before the National Education As- 
sociation meeting at Seattle. He dis- 
cussed the strategic position of the princi- 
palship, the entrance requirements, 
duties, and responsibilities, the single 
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salary schedule for comparable posi- 
tions, and the fact that the elementary 
principalship should not be treated as a 
stepping-stone. 

The second meeting of the club was 
held on August 2. The program of the 
evening consisted of addresses by Dean 
William F. Russell and Professor J. R. 
McGaughy. 

Dean Russell spoke on “Who is higher 
in the administration of our schools?” 
He developed his subject by drawing a 
contrast between the schools of Europe 
and the schools of America. Dr. Mc- 
Gaughy spoke on the problem of or- 
ganizing courses at Teachers College to 


meet the varied needs of those in at- 
tendance. 

The third meeting of the club was 
held on August 10. A large gathering 
listened to addresses by Professor Milo 
B. Hillegas and Professor William C. 
Bagley. 

The keynote of Professor Hillegas’ 
talk was the strategic position of the 
principal in modern education. Pro- 
fessor Bagley delighted his audience 
with humorous references to his own 
experience as an elementary school 
principal and pointed to some of the 
sources from which he had derived a 
philosophy of education. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. FRANK PickE.1, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNIE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessie Lee GAmpriti, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Errie Tayior, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: Mr. Jesse Homer Newton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Arrica—SouTH AFrica CLUB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 
Cape Town, South Africa Fayetteville, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
ALABAMA—STATE CLUB Miss Lela W. Aultman 
Miss Agnes Harris 6811 Leland Way 
Auburn, Ala. | Hollywood, Calif. 
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Cuina—East Cutna CLus 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConnecticuT—New Haven Crus 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

GrorGiA—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Gerorcta—StaTe CLus 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA—SOUTH BeNp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—STATE CLUB 

‘ Mr. Howard R. Evans 
Principal of Schools 
Fontanet, Ind. 

LovistaNaA—STaTE CLuB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 

Mary_anp—StatTe CiLus 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 


MIcHIGAN—ANN ArzBorR CLUB 


Secretary 
Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 


Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MicHiGAN—BatTT_e Creek CLuB 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
MicuicAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Kenneth Scaall 
Detroit, Mich. 
MicHiGAN—GrAND Rapips CLus 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MicHiGAN — NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLusB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 
MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Elizabeth Sadley 
Northrop Collegiate School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missourt—Kawnsas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Missouri—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missourt—StTaTE CLuB 


Miss Margaret Gartenbach 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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New YorK—Burrato Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

NortH CaroLina—STaTeE CLus 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

Ou10—AkKron CLuB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 

Oxn10—ATHENS CLuB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 

Oxn10—CINCINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Building 
Cincinnati, O. 

Oxn1o—CLEVELAND CLUB 

Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
11311 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 
Miss Mary C. Frederick 
Mill School 
Cleveland, O. 

Oun10o—KeEnt Cus 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 

Ou10—To.epo CLus 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 
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OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 

Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 

Director of Grades 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA—HAarrisspurG CLuB 

Miss Helen Krall 

221 S. 13th Street 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

Miss Alice M. Baker 

State Normal School 

West Chester, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—StTate CLus 
Miss Evalina Harrington 
Primary Supervisor, Public Schools 
School Administration Building 
El Paso, Texas 


VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


VircInta—STATE CLuB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircinra—State Cius 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Wisconstn—StatTe Cius 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRESIDENTS 


CLass OF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


OF CLASSES 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 6sth Street 
Woodside, L. I. 
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Cass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 
CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 


425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 

CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 

CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 

CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, N. C. 


ALUMNI NEWS NOTES 
MRS. SIES, PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE OF INDIANAPOLIS 

In April Mrs. Alice Corbin Sies re- 
signed her position as director of curric- 
ula in the public schools of Woodlawn, 
Pennsylvania, to become president of 
Teachers College of Indianapolis. Mrs. 
Sies was graduated from Teachers Col- 
lege of Indianapolis in 1904 and from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in 1909. She did further work in the 
kindergarten and primary department at 
the University of Minnesota and at Co- 
lumbia University, where she was 
granted the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1926. From 1909 to 1913 Mrs. Sies 
was instructor in education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and supervisor in 
the Pittsburgh Playground Association. 
For the next two years she was assistant 
professor in charge of the department 
of childhood at the University of Pitts- 


burgh and in 1923 became kindergarten- 
primary supervisor at Edinboro State 
Teachers College, Erie, Pa. From there 
Mrs. Sies went to Woodlawn, Pa. 

Mrs. Sies is well known as the author 
of a number of educational articles and 
the book Spontaneous and Supervised 
Play in Childhood. 





Miss Cora M. Martin (A.M. 1922) 
taught in the early elementary education 
department at Peabody College for 
Teachers during summer session. She 
is now associate professor of elementary 
education at the University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Mr. John A. Hockett (A.M. 1923) 
has resigned from the staff of the Lin- 
coln School, Teachers College, to accept 
a lecturership in the School of Education 
at the University of California. 

Mr. Robert W. Shaw (A.M. 1926) is 
teaching in the Maryland State Normal 
School, Towson, Md. 
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Miss Mary E. Dialogue (B.S. 1924) 
is an instructor in the art department 
of the Pershing Junior High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Leela T. Linder (A.M. 1924) is 
still teaching in the rural training school 
of Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Miss Jane H. Nicholson (B.S. 1908) 
is assistant director of kindergartens in 
the public schools of New York City. 

Miss Kate M. MacGregor (A.M. 
1919) is doing special work with ex- 
ceptional children in the public schools 
at Suffern, N. Y. 

Mr. Willis D. Magginis (A.M. 1912) 
is head of the department of secondary 
education at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Miss M. Inez Douglass (A.M. 1926) 
is a teacher of history in the Whatcom 
High School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Dr. Florence M. Teagarden (Ph.D. 
1924) is assistant professor of psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh and psy- 
chologist at the pre-school child clinic, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. E. C. Higbee (Ph.D. 1921) is 
giving courses in teachers college organ- 
ization and administration each summer 
at Boston University. 

Mr. William Lawrence Kalp (A.M. 
1926) is principal of the Long Branch 
Junior High School at Long Branch, 
N. J. 

Miss Marjorie Camp (B.S. 1926) has 
resigned from the University of Chicago 
to become assistant professor of physi- 
cal education at the University of lowa. 

Miss Margaret Lane Dozier (B.S. 
1923) has resigned as instructor in home 
economics at the Pennsylvania State 
College. She is now in the department 
of home economics at the University of 


Alabama. 


Miss Margaret B. Leonard (B.S. 
1924) is head of the social science de- 
partment in the Audubon Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. R. Emerson Langfitt (M.A. 
1926) has been principal of the Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Beckley, W. 
Va. He is now secretary of the West 
Virginia State Educational Association 
and editor of the West Virginia School 
Journal. 

Dr. Homer E. Cooper (Ph.D. 1924) 
has been making a survey of the city 
schools of Maysville, Ky. 

Miss Frances B. Fricke (B.S. 1923) 
is supervisor of music in the school dis- 
trict of Narberth, Pa. 

Miss Florence E. Paris (A.M. 1926) 
is principal of elementary school No. 65, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Paul A. Mertz (A.M. 1913) has 
recently resigned as associate professor 
of education and director of the eastern 
division, teacher training extension de- 
partment, Pennsylvania State College, to 
become director of personnel for the Wil- 
liam Taylor Son and Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Mertz will direct the 
training, welfare, and employment divi- 
sions of the store. 

Dr. F. P. OBrien (Ph.D. 1918) gave 
courses in educational measurement su- 
pervision and experimentation at the 
University of Texas during the sum- 
mer quarter. He has recently published 
the following monographs: “The High 
School Teaching Load”; “An Experiment 
in Supervision of English”; ““The Onaga 
Rural High School”; “The Junior Col- 
lege Standards.” 

Mr. Thomas J. Caruthers (A.M. 
1925) was on the faculty of the School 
of Education at the University of Mary- 
land for the summer session. 

Miss Jean D. Amberson (A.M. 1924) 
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is assistant professor of home economics 
education at Pennsylvania State College. 
She is supervising student teaching and 
giving courses in methods in vocational 
education. 

Miss Maloise Sturdevant Dixon 
(A.M. 1925) has returned to the Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Lock Haven, 
Pa., as director of health education. 
Last year she had under her supervision 
eighty practice teachers. She also 
teaches the course in elementary physical 
education and the courses in physical 
education methods in the Normal School. 
Her primary interest at present is the 
construction of a curriculum in physical 
education applicable in a school where 
the physical education work is in charge 
of grade teachers with only general nor- 
mal training in physical education. 

Mrs. Anna F. Haig (A.M. 1925) has 
left St. Cloud to become head of the 
English department in the High School 
at Bronxville, N. Y. She has been at 
St. Cloud for the past five years and 
has organized the junior and senior high 
school English work. 

Miss Mildred S. Bruckheimer (B.S. 
1926) is teaching health education at 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pa. 

Miss Anna E. Lindberg (A.M. 1926) 
is chairman of the English department 
of Creston High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Miss Florence E. Fell (A.M. 1923) 
is teaching general mathematics at East 
High School, Green Bay, Wisc. 

Miss E. Edith Geesey (A.M. 1925) is 
teaching English in the Haverford 
Township High School, Pa. 

Miss Virginia C. Harwood (A.M. 
1926) is serving her fourth year as a 
supervising teacher in Caroline County, 


Md. 


Miss Lois B. Wilson (B.S. 1920) is 
a member of the special class depart- 
ment on the teaching force of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. David P. Harry, Tr. (A.M. 1922) 
is assistant professor of educational ad- 
ministration at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. E. Clarke Fontaine (A.M. 1925), 
supervisor of high schools in the State 
of Maryland, addressed the New Jer- 
sey State High School Conference at 
their Ninth Annual Meeting at Rutgers 
University, on May 6. The subject of 
his address was “The Background of the 
High School Teacher.” 

Miss Josephine E. Thurlow (student 
1916, 1920, 1925) is superintendent of 
Cambridge Hospital, Cambridge, Mass. 
She is also chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Registration of Nurses, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Edna Postlethwaite (A.M. 1922) 
is a teacher of Latin at the Bradford 
Junior College and Academy, Bradford, 
Mass. 

Miss Vera S. Smith (B.S. 1924) is an 
instructor in foods and home nursing 
and child care in Central High School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. John J. Furia (student 1927) is 
vice-president of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers in charge of meetings and pro- 
grams for New York. 

Miss Jane Roberts (A.M. 1924), pri- 
mary supervisor, Gary, Ind., writes, 
“We are conducting a very interesting 
and successful experiment in writing in 
the primary grades. The purpose is to 
find a way of giving primary children a 
writing technique which will enable them 
to express themselves, and at the same 
time do away with formality in the 
teaching of that subject.”’ 

Mrs. Louise B. Jordon (A.M. 1924) 
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is assistant professor of home economics 
at the Texas State College for Women. 
She has recently completed a new book 
called Clothing—Fundamental Prob- 
lems, published by M. Barrows & Co. 
of Boston, Mass. I~ discusses the con- 
struction, care, hygiene, design, and eco- 
nomics of clothing. 

Miss Lillian A. Cummings (M.A. 
1924) is chairman of the textile section 
of Virginia State Home Economics As- 
sociation for 1927-28. She has returned 
to the College of William and Mary as 
associate professor of home economics. 

Mr. Edgar F. Bunce (B.S. 1916, A.M. 
1926) was professor of education at 
Rutgers University Summer School, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and gave courses in 


supervision and administration. He was 
also director of the demonstration 
school. 


Miss Amy J. De May (B.S. 1925) is a 
training class teacher at Norwich, N. J. 
She has recently published “English Sup- 
plementary Cards” (A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago) and an article on “Ex- 
amination as a Means of Education” in 
the Normal Instructor. 

Miss Myrtle G. Temple (student 
Ss. ’19-’26) is in the household arts de- 
partment of continuation and _ ele- 
mentary schools of North Adams, Mass. 

Mr. J. H. Clement (A.M. 1923) is 
superintendent of schools, Independence, 
Kans. During the summer he gave a 
two weeks’ course of lectures on “The 
Professional Growth of the Teacher” at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Miss Rose E. Koeshetz (B.S. 1923) 
has begun her work as research assistant 
in the pediatric reasearch laboratory of 
the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Weston W. Carpenter (Ph.D. 


1925) is now professor of school admin- 


istration, 
Tenn. 

Dr. M. S. Pittman (Ph.D. 1921), di- 
rector of rural education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., taught 
at the University of Michigan during 
the summer term. He lectured at the 
Normal Schools located at Ada, Tahle- 
quah, and Muskogee, Okla., and at Su- 
perior, Wisc., during their summer 
terms. He also conducted a week of 
institute work with the county super- 
intendents of schools of Arkansas. 

Miss Sadie Tow (A.M. 1924) is a 
training teacher in the fifth grade at the 
Lincoln School, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. She taught in 
the demonstration school of Pennsylvania 
State College during the summer term. 

Miss Rosa L. Wyatt (A.M. 1924), 
for three years an instructor in the Mich- 
igan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., has accepted a position in the 
department of education at Sophia New- 
comb College, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Mabel Turner (A.M. 1924), in- 
structor in junior high school mathe- 
matics in the Lincoln School, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
taught during the summer in the demon- 
stration schools at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Miss Louise Clark has been promoted 
from county superintendent of schools 
to associate secretary of the State Edu- 
cational Commission, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Betty Gould (B.S. 1926) and 
Miss Irene Elliot (B.S. 1926) are teach- 
ing in the High School and Training 
School, respectively, of the State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Miss Grace Lena McIntyre (student 
1914) studied last fall at the Richmond 
School of Social Work and Public 
Health, a branch of William and Mary 
College. She is now engaged in rural 


Peabody College, Nashville, 
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nursing in Northumberland County, Va. 
Miss McIntyre is the only health worker 
in the county. 

Mr. Frederic M. Hollister is an in- 
structor in the department of social 
science, Humboldt State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arcata, Calif. He gives courses in 
European history, history of Latin Amer- 
ica, and human geography. During the 


summer he gave courses in education 
and geography. 
Mrs. Jean I. Donald (A.M. 1925) and 


Miss Elizabeth Master (B.S. 1926) con- 
duct the Garden Tea Shop, 96 Macdou- 
gal Street, New York City. 

Miss Pauline Brooks Williamson 
(B.S. 1918) is head of the school health 
bureau, Welfare Division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City. She is co-author, with C.-E. A, 
Winslow, of a textbook for teachers, 
The Laws of Health and How to Teach 
Them, published by Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York City. 





